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We sometimes say that we know the meaning of a 
term, but that we cannot express it. Yet it would 
be truer for us to say that we are unable to express 
our meaning because we have net a clear knowledge 
of the subject. That which we know fully we can 
express clearly. So long as our ideas are confused, 
our language is likely to be. Clear speaking is a 
result of clear thinking. 





Another rise on the subscription list of The Sunday 
School Times is made, this week, in the Publisher’s 
column. It now standr 2t more than seventy-two 
thousand. When it is considered that these subserib- 
ers are nearly all of them teachers of others—in the 
Sunday-school, in the home, or in the community at 
large,—it will be seen that the constituency reached 
by this journal is far more extensive than is indicated 
even by the wide sweep of its growing subscription list. 








‘Over and over again, is the law of the universe. 
The sun rises and sets, the seasons circle, the vapor 
of water ascends to the sky and returns to the earth, 
over and over again. Over and over again, is the 
law of the teacher’s work. The same gentle influ- 
ences brought to bear upon the scholar Sunday after 


mer re 





‘Yodging-place in soul 
thilt Fopétition is ‘allways idle 
repetition. Teach the truth, ‘and teach it over ‘and 


In the lesson helps, and in the special series of les- 
son side-light articles published in these columns, as 
well as in biblical literature generally, reference is 
frequently made to the Jewish Targums; and this 
reference; again, has led to frequent inquiry on the 
part of readers who were not familiar with the char- 
acter and value of these documents. In another col- 
umn, Professor C. R. Brown, one of the most success- 
ful Aramaic students in America, and author of an 
introduction to the study of the Targums, presents a 
succinet account, for our readers, of the origin and 
history of these important aids to Old Testament 
criticism and interpretation. 


How common it is to make se/f the centre of our 
thoughts, even with reference to God and God’s wor- 
ship. Men aiid women will say, for example, that 
they find it more profitable to stay at home on a 
Sunday and read religious books, or commune with 
God in their privacy, than to go to church and hear 


Dartmouth, for several years,” says President Bart- 
lett, “a steady and marked improvement ‘in college | 
morals.” And» ‘visitor at Princeton has reported 
his admiration of the spirit at the class prayer- 
meetings, at a very time when athletic contests might 
have been supposed to draw away attention from reli- 
gious endeavor. If one wouid realize the gain herein 
indicated, let him but compare these reports with the 
record of college life at Harvard and Yale in the 
“good old days,” when beer and cider were daily 
supplied at college commons, and when intemperance 
prevailed to such an extent that the anifual com- 
mencements were scenes of riot and disorder, so that 
the date of them would be marked in the slinannes 
for the year by some such couplet as 
“Much Money sunk, 

Much Liquor drunk.” 
There is still need of progress; but the world never 
before saw so good a day as to-day. 





LIVING IS DYING. 


A Christian business man, who was yet in the prime 
of life, and who had seemed, indeed, to be the very 





the minister's sermon. But suppose they are correct 
in so thinking, does that make it right for them to 
stay away from church? Is their own personal gain 
their chief incentive to church-going? Has God no 
rights in the matter? Is nothing due to him, on 
their part? God consents to be worshiped by_ his 


his children here. If, indeed, his children were not 
personally profited by their duty-doing in this par- 
ticular, is that a reason why they should refuse to 
bear a part in the public worship of God? No, no; 
the real question which confronts one in this matter 
of church-going is not, Shall I be the personal gainer 
by going to church? but; Will God be honored. by 
my joining in his public worship in the sanctuary ? 
Those who face this question fairly, will not forsake 
the assembling of themselves together for God’s wor- 
ship, as the manner of some is. 


One of the signs of moral progress in the community 
at large is the manifest progress in college manners 
and morals all the country over. The colleges fairly 
represent the better class of young men, at the period 
of peculiar temptation—with life as it is; and any 
marked change in the college tone is indicative of a 
marked chango in the -homas_represented by the stu- 
dents there. At the recent Day of Prayer ‘for Col- 
leges, reports were gathered, at several centres, from 
the principal colleges and universities of the land, 
and in wellnigh every instance it was affirmed 
the moral standard is now better than‘ fortterly. 


perance. President Eliot, of Harvard, says: “Drunk-’ 
enness has decreased very decidedly.” 


relating to temperance.” 
pastor of Yale College, says : 


our young. men,” 





Sunday, the same eterpal truths taught and retaught, 


children here on earth. God asks for the worship of 


Peculiarly is there a gain noted in the matter of tem- 


Says Presi-' 
dent Seelye of Amherst: “ There is a special“improve- 
ment both in the views and practices of the students 
Dr. Barbour, the college 
“ College athletics, 
encouraged as they are here on moral grounds, con- 
tribute to the lemening of lower enjoyments among 


Prineeton,, Columbia, Williams, Dartmouth, cand 
Lafayette. “There has been unquestionably «at 


personification of vigorous and bounding health, was 
taken with annoying and distressing symptoms of 
disease, which did not yield to treatment, as he and 
his skilled physician had anticipated. After a time 
his physician expressed a wish for consultation with 
eminent medical practitioners; anda council + —_.- 
sider the case was held accordingly. The result of 
that consultation was a conviction on the part of the 
physicians that their patient was already death-smit- 
ten; that an internal tumor had even now made such 
progress in its mastery over all his vital forces as to 
forbid hope of his prolonged life,—even in case, as it 
was suggested, the tumor itself were to be removed 
by a miracle; that, in fact, the strong man, who had 
hope of long years of life, was at that moment, all 
unconsciously to himself, a dying man ; and that now 
there was nothing left for him to do but to face death, 
and to prepare for it. 

‘This sad conclusion of the physicians was yet to be 
made known to the unsuspecting patient ; and, at the 
request of the heari-bursting wife, a friend of the 
husband essayed its communication to him. Already 
the languor of death was slowly creeping over the 
man, who had no thought of dying; but he was 


cheerful and sanguine. After a few general words 
about the state of héalth of tiie sick man, the triem@ 


bas 


were not to recover from this illness, is there any 
business matter that you would like to attend to, or 
any paiting word that you would like to speak to 
others?” “Why, of course, there are a good many 
thirigs that I should like to attend to in such a case,” 
was the natural answer to this. “ Well, from what 
your physician tells me,” said the friend, “I think 
you would better attend to those things at once.” 
“Perhaps that would be the course of prudence,” was 
the still unsuspicious response. “It is more than a 
matter of prudence; it is a matter of necessity,” 
pressed the friend seriously. “ If you really think so, I 
will sit up and talk over my business affairs after I 
fave had a little nap,” said the sick man. “My 
friend,” responded the bearer of the sad message, 
“you mustn’t take another nap, nor wait another 
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hour, before attending to your last duties here.”’ And 
he added seriously, and in measured tones,“ I mean 
just what I say; for I speak at the request of your 
physician, and he aseu 
do here you must do verysq 


you,new,”»was shen the ) 
response of the spied but'not unready,jman,—= 
“IT understand you now. that I ami 

turb me. T will rouse ri d look after mat- 
ters that need my attention.” 


Then began the busy preparations of the now con- 
sciously dying man. ,He was a bank president, a 
railroad president, a Sunday-school superintendent. 
He had large and varied interests in other directions 
also, There was much to be done, and. a brief time 
for its doing, Calmly and seriously, but in cheerful- 
ness and without a show of anxiety, he gave directions 
concerning the disposition of his worldly affairs. Then 
he-called his loved ones about. him, and talked with 
them in cheery tenderness. And so his dying hours 
were paised. His room was a place of brightness to 
the end of his earthly course. The fact that he was 
dying, and that he knew that he was dying, only gave 
new seriousness and new efficiency to his living while 
he still was living. So far, that Christian business 
man was an example in his living and in his dying. 

It is always a solemn moment when a man is told 

that he is dying. And the: solemn. moment when. a 
man might be told truly that he is dying, is always 
now to any living man; for, in the truest and most 
literal sense, living is always,dying. No sooner does 
a man begin to live than he begins to die. From the 
first hour of his life to its last hour he is dying surely 
and steadily, and it is “ only a question of time ” when 
his dying shall be completed. It is not in the thought 
of the modern poet alone, that 


“Our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave.” 

It was wellnigh thirty centuries ago that the inspired 
poet-king of Israel declared, in the hour of his vigor- 
ous young manhood, “ There is but a step between me 
and death.” A thousand years later, Seneca the wise 
affirmed: “ Daily we die; for daily some portion of 
our life is taken from us;” and was it an echo of 
these words of Seneca when Paul the apostle said 
of his ceaseless life-struggle in Christ, “I die daily”? 
Yet four centuries after Paul, and still more than four- 
teen centuries ago, Augustine, the Christian Father, 
expanded this thought more fully and explicitly. “No 
sooner do we begin to live in this dying body,” he 
said, “than we begin to move ceaselessly towards 
death. . . . Certainly there is no one who is not nearer 
it this year than last year, and to-morrow than to-day, 
and to-day than yesterday, and a short while hence 
than now, and now than a short while ago. For 
whatever time we live is deducted from our whole 
term of life, and that which remains is daily becoming 
less and less; so that our whole life is nothing but a 
race towards death, in which no one is allowed to 
stand still for a little space, or to go somewhat more 
slowly, but all are driven forward with an impartial 
movement, and with equal rapidity. ... Further, if 

every man bogino to dic, hat is, is In death [isactually | 
dying], as soon as death hegins to chess: stucLl texte 

«vy wimg away life, to wit; for when life is all taken 
away, the man will be then not in death, but after 
death), then he begins to die so soon as he begins to 
BYP. Or, as good Bishop Hall has phrased it: 

“ Death borders upon our birth, and our cradle stands 
[rocking] in our grave.” 

There are three ways in which to look at this very 
practical paradox, that living is dying; and our 
highest interests for now and for hereafter are in- 
volved in the choice which we make between these 
three ways. Men may seek to forget or to ignore 
the fact that they are dying. They may feast and 
jest, and may die feasting and jesting. Or, again, 
men may stand appalled and terror-stricken at the 
thought that they are dying; and they may refuse to 
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less by 
their living and their dying is for nought. 
again, however, men may face with serious 
ness the fact’ that they are dyingyand may us 
every dying moment wisely and 
tage. They may live, while they lt 
know they are dying, and are 


the Dest 


living hour, if we were ,to..bear i in mind unfailingly 
that. every hour is our dying hour! If each day 
we were to do just that, and only that, which is 
befitting a dying day, how worthily and how grandly 


every word spoken to a loved one, or to a chance 
acquaintance, were spoken as a dying word, as a word 
which should ve remembered pleasantly by the sur- 
viving hearer, what deeper meaning and what truer 
gentleness would thrill in the tones of the dying 


the expression of thought, necessarily make life less 
cheerful, while making it more earnest. There might 
well be giadsomeness in one’s bearing, as he seeks to 
impress delightful memories of himself on those whom 
he is never to meet again on earth, or as he seeks to 
improve to the highest his final opportunity of giving 
help and cheer to his fellow-mortal. 


every living hour is to use it as one more dying hour. 
In such a use of every hour, while living is dying, 
dying is also fullest and holiest living. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


A Sunday-school is largely dependent for its character 
and its success, under God, on its superintendent. In- 
deed, as Professor John 8. Hart has said, in his admi- 
rable book “The Sunday-school Idea :” “There is not 
much exaggeration in the common saying that ‘the 
superintendent is the Suinday-school.’ . .. The superin- 
tendent is the crystalizing ingredient in the Sunday- 
school, giving form and order to what would otherwise 
be chaos, changing into. a school what would otherwise 
be a mere mass-meeting.” In this view of the impor- 
tance. of his work, an added importance attaches to all 
that concerns the nature and methods of a superinten- 
dent’s doings, in and for his Sunday-school. Hence it 
is not to be wondered at that any comment or suggestion 
in this line in our columns should excite special attention 
on the part of our readers. Having recently expressed 
an opinion against the wisdom of much talking in the 
superintendent’s desk, we are plied with communica- 
tions from near and far. Superintendents who are in 
the talking line themselves are inclined to say a word 
on this subject as well as on others; and superinten- 
dents who do not talk to their schools are disposed to 
say a word to the Editor of The Sunday School Times 
in approval of his words in this direction. From an 
experienced Sunday-school superintendent in New York 
City there comes this testimony : 

I have read your comments on “talking superintendents” 


m superintendent of a large Sunday-school for 
many years, and I was a teacher in.the school long before I 
became superintendent ; hence I can judge somewhat of the 
question from both a teacher’s and a superintendént’s stand- 
point. I have made it a point to do as little talking as possible. 
I have always taken the same view of a superintendent’s duties 
as you take; and I claim that it is not my business to preach a 
sermon each week on the lesson, after all the teachers have 
taught the lesson. In illustration of this point, I was in a large 
schoo] a short time since, where the superintendent always 
spends fifteen or twenty minutes in “ winding up” the-lesson. 
A friend was with me, and, calling his attention to this very 
point, I asked him to count the number of scholars and teachers 
who-appeared to listen to what the superintendent was saying. 
Qut.of’one hundred and seventy-five.or two:hundred scholars 
and teachers; we discovered about three ‘scholars and two 
teachers who were paying attention to what was being said. 
The remaining scholars were looking around, and were uneasy ; 
and the teachérs were fussing with papers, and fixing up 





use wisely or cheerfully the life that is passing away, 


=_- 


library books, thinking, probably, that the superintendent was 
“bound to have his say.” This, to my mind, is al] wrong. The 


Yet | writes simil: 


orice, 





y to die ; 
and they may die, when they die, as those who were 
living to the yery latest mome@ntuf life. Can there | hour, unless you trespass upon the teachers’ time; and, clearly, 


be doubt as to which of th is th there is no excuse for that. The teacher should be given as 
=| vey tr ¢ Chalet r? exe th 5 4 oes ma much of the hour as possible between the regular opening and 

What added vigor amd what added tenderness 
would accrue to all the acts and words of our, every | vidual members of his class in one month than  superinten- 


would all our time be occupied and employed. If | 8*ther harmoniously. . . 


and now. allow. ma to say “Amon ” to them | 


just because it is pasting away, In the one case, peta eee ot tt the 
their living is made worthless by their unmanly tri- | *°™s* lesson as made upon the écholar’s 
fling. In the other case, their living is rendered use- the teacher, should be the last one he thinks of as he leaves 


eir unmenly, shrinking. In both cases, 


the room. 


Anothengiilled’ 
ly: 
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me of ; 
, as Be ge RORY eet anlar We feast sai 
intendent to deliver a lecture every Sunday to his school. First 
of all, there is no time for it in a session which lasts but one 





closing exercises. The superintendent’s talking should be done 
to the teachers alone. A teacher can do more with the indi- 


dent’s talks could possibly accomplish in a whole year,—pro- 
vided, of course, the teacher commands the attention and respect 
of the class. The superintendent should direct his efforts to- 
wards perfecting his corps of teachers and officers, and should: 
have an understanding with them, so that all shall work to- 
. Your correspondent from New York 
State, in a recent issue, thinks “the superintendent is selected 
because of his ability to talk.” I disagree with him. On the 
other hand, I say that men are often not elected because of their 
tendency to talk too much. This is an important matter, and I 
wish that some one would tell these men who must talk, just 
what to say, and then how and when to say it. I hope you will 


continue this discussion until you are able to convince the talk- 
speaker! Nor would this mode of thought, and of 


ing superintendent that he is doing no good by delivering a lec- 
ture to his school every Sunday. 


A Virginia worker writes: 


In combating the tendency of Sunday-school superintendents 
to talk, you have “hit the nail square on the head.” From long 
and large observation, I am led to regard it as the greatest dan- 
ger to. which. good schools are.exposed. Those who contest 
your position make the common mistake of reasoning from the 
exception rather than the rule; of looking to cases where the 


Living is dying; and the truest and noblest use of superintendent is exceptionally gifted, or the teachers particu. 


larly poor. I hold it as clear that-the specific and central work 
of the Sunday-school, to which all else should be subordinate 
and incidental, is the teaching of God’s word; this to be the 
foundation on which desk and pulpit and all must build. How 
shall a superintendent enforce or apply a lesson which there 
has been no sufficient time to teach? If one. hour is the time 
allotted, I would anegest. thie divisions Opening «md clvciag- w= 
ercises and music, (maximum) fifteen minutes; lessons, (mini- 
mum) thirty-five minutes ; superintendent’s part, (maximum) 
ten minutes. A different proportion often prevails, especially 
where a zealous superintendent is also “a ready speaker.” 
This schedule of time would answer very well for an 
hour’s session ; but even if the school were to have half 
an hour more, the added time ought not to be devoted to 
a preaching service as a supplement to, or as a substitute 
for, a teaching service. Not even where the teachers are 
“particularly poor” and the superintendent is “excep- 
tionally gifted,” should a superintendent substitute 
preaching for teaching. If he must attempt the teacher’s 
work, let the superintendent teach by means of question 
and answer. Talking is not teaching—in class or desk. 
From Northern New England there comes an added 
word of approval and of appeal of this sort: 


For the love you owe the Sunday-school, and the grand work 
it is doing in our land, do not retract what you have said against 
the superintendent’s “ talking” the school todeath. I believe it 
is one of the most serious evils the modern school has to contend 
with, and I have been interested and instructed by your timely 
and able articles on the subject. If it is the misfortune ofa 
school to have a superintendent who is so pleased with the sound 
of his own voice, or is so impressed with the idea that he is the 
teacher of the school, and not its superintendent, there should be 
some one to show him his error; and I think that The Sunday 
School Times has done a good work in that direction. 


From several workers in Michigan there comes this 


jointly written letter in defense of the talking superin- 
tendent: 


In defining a lepatadentiatta duties, you say “ that the super- 
intendent’s place is to superintend,” and then you compare him 
to the pilot, or man at the wheel, who, as far as passengers and 
crew go, must never open his mouth,—in fact, must be dumb. 
Now please tell us how a dumb superintendent would succeed. 
Does the superintendent do his work with his feet and hands, or 
with his mouth? We do not think your illustration is good. 
A-euperintendent’s province is to guide, but by’ right words, 
wise counsel, timely suggestions. It occurs to us that the super- 
intendent is the captain of the ship, and as such should he lead, 
guide, speak cheery words, encourage teachers and scholars, and, 
above all, see that the lesson is made clear to the school. Again, 
schools are not alike, either in material or numbers. Rules that 
work admirably with a large school, with a well-trained corps 
of extra teachers to draw from, would fail in a small school, or 
ene with poor material. A great many schools are small, and 
it requires more wisdom to guide such than larger schools. And 
so, although we agree with you that a supérintendent’s place is 
to superintend, we differ a little as to what superintending is. 
Now come, Mr, Editor, can’t you take back the calling of the 
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superintendent, “the man at the wheel,” and call him captain 
instead? As captain, it seems to us that his duties are, wisely 
looking after the general interests of the school, classifying and 
arranging classes, and seeing that all goés smoothly, that officers 
and teachers do their part well, and, above all, to insist that the 
lesson be taught, and by a few well-chosen words to enforce the 
point of the lesson at the close, and to see that it ‘is lodged in 
and carried away in the hearts of all, Wedo not believe in 
speéches, but we do believe that the lesson-point should. stick ; 
and if a closing five minutes will do it by a few earnest words 
from the desk, then we believe a superintendent should open his 
mouth before he closes his school. 


That question of “a dumb superintendent” has been 
seriously thought of before now, according to the testi- 
mony of a Philadelphia teacher, who writes : 

Thanks, many thanks, for stirring up the subject of the 
talkative superintendent. - I once, with fellow-teachers, suffered 
from that affliction, until the suggestion was made that we pro- 
cure @ successor from the Deaf and Dumb Asylum. If a man 
has the tact or sense to know what to say and how to say it, 
briefly, of course let him, as a superintendent, have the chance ; 
but the trouble is, that that sort of a thing cannot be learned, 
it must first be inherited, and then grow, and few there be who 
have it. ... How true it is that the best leader is the organizer, 
the work-starter, the idea-suggester, rather than the talker! 

As to the comparison of a superintendent to a captain, 
instead of to a pilot, we fail to see that that would 
materially change the issue’ as to. speech-making. A 
speech-making captain would make a poor commander 
for a sea-going craft. In fact, the best sea-captains are 
men of very few words—while on duty. : “ Does the 
superintendent do his work with his feet and hands, or 
with his mouth?” In the desk, he does it partly with 
his eyes. Elsewhere he uses hands, feet, and mouth so 
effectively that, when he comes into the desk his words 
need to be few. And what. he says in the desk ought to 
be as a director, or as a teacher, and not as a preacher. 
Mrs. Partington has suggested that there are men who 
never open their mouth without putting their foot in it. 
A superintendent should guard against that danger. 

_A wide-awake Massachusetts superintendent sends this 
sketch of a Sunday-school pilot, on duty at the wheel : 


A Move. SuPERINTENDENT. 
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- And this artist-correspondent says : 

Your editorial comment hits the mark most ascurcdly. But 
cannot the pilot [or the captain] talk with the passengers when 
it is not his. “trick” at the wheel? | Must the superintendent 
wear his muzzle when school is not in-session ? when he may 
meet those in whom he is interested, or when he is at a devo- 
_ tional meeting, especially of the young people? 

In answer to these pregnant questions he adds, out of 
his own thought and experience : 


I believe that a superintendent should be able to say some. 
thing, but should be very chary about saying it-—during the 
school session. If he be a full-grown Christian worker, his 
voice should have no uncertain sound in the church prayer- 
meetings. In my own school, partly to correct a too free and 
easy way of visiting around among the. teachers, or at the 
library, when I took the school (or it took me), I have laid great 
stress on the idea that a teacher’s time was precious, and that 
any communication I wished to have with teachers should be 
out of school session; and so I keep away from the classes as 
much as I can and still keep track of them. A special monthly 
meeting of teachers gives me opportunity to scold (which L 
never do) and to suggest, and generally we talk over things and 
plans. My reason for these meetings is my aversion to taking 
the teachers’ time during school hours, which, I hope, encourages 
in them the idea that the time is precious; and I am happy to 
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be able to say that of late there has been a noticeable increase 
of interest in both teachers and taught. 

The position taken on this subject by The Sunday 
School Times is by no means a new ene, nor has it been 
taken without due consideration of all the facts involved: 
Almost twenty years ago, Professor Hart, in his manual 
already cited, said on this very point: “The superinten- 
dent should not be a great talker. Frequent harangues 
from the desk are the bane of a school, Let not the 
superintendent mistake his function for that of the 
teacher. From the desk; as from the central spring of 
motion, he should indeed direct and: penetrate all the 
general movements of the school—the prayer, the singing, 
the responsive reading, and so forth. But if he cuts 
short the time of the teachers for the purpose of ha- 
ranguing the school, whether upon the lesson or upon any- 
thing else, he is a trespasser. There are times, indeed, 
when the superintendent should address the school from 
the desk. But to do so habitually, and as a matter of 
course, on closing the school, is a grievous mistake.” Out 
of his own experience and observation among large Sun- 
day-schools and small ones, in city and country, during 
an extended series of years, the present Editor of The 
Sunday School Times agrees most emphatically with his 
predecessor, Professor Hart, on this important point in 
Sunday-school management and direction. 








PRAYER OF THE TIMID. 
BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES, 


O God! in that last agony 

Which lies between thy heaven and me, 
When closest friends of dear to-day 
Can go with me but little way ; 

When weak with fear at what may roll 
Its dark or light upon my soul, 

I feel my feet slip from the is 

Into death’s wide uncertainties ; 

And sinking, breathless and alone, 

I near the unfathomed and unknown ;— 
Have thou, I pray, the pitying grace 
To show from heaven my mother’s face, 
I know thou helpest timid ones, 

Yet humanward the human runs, 
Thinking it awfulness to see, 

At once, thine undreamed Deity ! 


Then, loving God, as falls my dread, 
Let her sweet face shine overhead ; 
For, seeing that, J cannot know 
Much fear, whichever way I go; 
Since sight of her were sense of home, 
O God! so let thy trembler come! 





TARGUMS, ORAL AND WRITTEN. 


BY PROFESSOR CHARLES RUFUS BROWN. 


The Old Testament books—the Law (Pentateuch), the 
Prophets (Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel, and the twelve minor prophets), and the 
Writings (the rest of the Old Testament canon, called also 
Hagiographa), were written originally, as is well-known, 
in Hebrew, the last of them being composed certainly 
not much before 400 B.C.' Within a little morethan a 
century thereafter began the work of translating’ these 
sacred books, which has continued almost uninterrupt- 
edly down to the present time. 

One of the languages into which most of the Hebrew 
Scripture was rendered centuries ago’ is a sister tongue 
of Hebrew, the Aramaic. Closely allied to-Hebrew, if 


not itself spoken by the ancestors _of the Israelites in 
their Eastern home, this language began to exereise a 


decided influence upon the language of the Jews, even 
before their captivity in Babylonia (605-536? B. C.), as is 


plain from the Aramaisms in the biblical books of the 


time, and by 200 B. C. it had actually displaced the mother- 
tongue as the language of ordinary life. Hence, soon 
after this, if they were to understand their Scriptures, 
the common people must have translations in the ver- 
nacular; and these Aramaic—incorrectly ealled ‘“Chal- 
dee,”’ from the supposed use of Aramaic by the Babylo- 
nians (Chaldeans)—translations, made for Jewsewho-had 
adopted the Aramaic language,—a part of them. literal, 
and a part of them paraphrastic,—are called Targums.’ 

A growth may be traced in these Targums. ‘The 
germs of them all lie in the oral renderings, explana- 





1Some critics assign the book of Daniel to a date much later than 
this, and othér books have been referred to the close of the fourth 
century B.C. . 

2The terminal dates, within which written translations of the 
various books were made, are, in the rough, the beginning of our era 
and one thousand years ago. 


§ From the root idea of translate or interpret, 





tions, and illustrations which were added when single 
terms, or usages, or allusions, in the Hebrew Scriptures 
were no longer understood. For this description of their 
origin, natural enough from what we know in regard to 
modern translations of the Bible, we are indebted to the 
Jewish writers, and especially to their Talmud, which 
contains much valuable history, though its testimony 
has to be sifted carefully. In the Mishna, or code of 
traditional Jewish law, which forms the earlier and more 
important part of the Talmud, and was composed on 
Palestinian soil (at Tiberias), not far from 200 A. D.,a 
description is given of the method of interpretation 
when the Law and the Prophets were read in the syna- 
gogue. According to these directions, the reader from 
the Law was followed verse by verse (except in a few 
instances where translation was not allowed) by the Ara- 
maic translator (called Methurgeman), the prophetical 
selections being read and translated three verses at a 
time. Later Jewish sources, and particularly a treatise 
in the Babylonian Gemara, or Commentary to the Mishna, 
completed in Babylonia about 500 A.D., carry this 
method of procedure back to the time of Ezra, but this 
proceeds from a wrong interpretation of Nehemiah 8: 8, 
and is to be rejected. Indeed, it is highly probable that 
when our Lord read in the synagogue at Nazareth (Luke ~ 
4:17 ff.), he understood, and his hearers understood, the 
Hebrew selection without translation, and it seems quite 
plain, on other accounts, that, though Aramaic acquired: © 
the mastery as the dialect of the people as early as 200 
B.C., for some time longer Hebrew continued to be under- 
stood by them, with perhaps occasional explanations in 
Aramaic. It was, however, in perfect accord with the 
spirit of Nehemiah 8 : 8 that the synagogue authorities 
should introduce Aramaic renderings so soon as the hold 
of the people upon their Hebrew was lost. 


And the latter practice, occurring sooner or later, led, 
in the course of time, to written Aramaic translations or 
paraphrases. To understand the steps, a few facts must 
be emphasized. The Pentateuch and the Prophets were 
read in the synagogue, the Hagiographa being used for 
private edification only. On less or greater portions of 
the former, oral Targums came into existence as soon as 
such portions began to be explained in Aramaic, for no- 
written explanations were allowed. It is likely that oral 
Targums on the latter arose from Aramaic explanations 
given in the schools. The law against codification, how- 
ever, only applied to the synagogue selections; and so, 
doubtless, the first written Targums were paraphrases of 
the books used only in private. Probably these were 
made soon after knowledge of Hebrew died out. At 
any rate, we have information of a written Targum on 
Job which must date back to about 50 A. D., and there 
seem to have been Targums on Esther, and on the 
Psalms still earlier than that.’ And, since the law con- 
cerning the synagogue selections themselves did not 
really forbid the use of written notes in preparation for 
the hour of worship and in private reading, extended 
translations of them were soon in the hands of the peo- 
ple; so that, by the time the Mishna was written (200 
A.D.), it had become.quite usual to speak of the transla- 
tions of the Hebrew books in every language. From 
about the beginning of our era, then, we may date the 
written composition of Targums, which continued for 
several centuries in Palestine and Babylonia. 

The translators in the synagogue were allowed con- 
siderable freedom. Literal renderings doubtless grew 
into .paraphrases, and these, in turn, developed into 
legendary matter only remotely connected with the 
original text. Hence arose numerous additions to, and 
variations from, the Hebrew original: And hence; later, 
iv cam to peace theto whole mace of yarying written 
Targums came into existence, until, toward the close of 
the second century A. D., the Palestinian rabbis at- 
tempted to counteract the arbitrary tendencies which 
had arisen by fixing an authoritative text for the Tar- 
gums of the Pentateuch and Prophets; and to this re- 
action we are probably indebted for the most valuable of 
our present. Targums, those of Onkelos and Jonathan, 
son of Uzziel. 

In the following description, it is to be remembered 
that; for about fifteen centuries after the captivity, the 
Jews were settled, for the most part (there were, of course, 
Jewish colonies throughout the known world), in Pales- 
tine and Babylonia, in each of which countries, though 
intercourse was maintained between the learned men of 
both, to a ceftain ‘extent, independent activity may be 
traced, and the rivalry was often very great. After 
“varying fortunes, including in the later centuries of the 
period. a steady influence of Arabic upon their language, 
the Jews were finally driven, in the eleventh century 
A.D., from both countries, and they settled, with all 
their lore, among the nations of Europe, in the midst 
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of which their literary activity was, for the most part, 
exhibited, and their monuments of the past preserved. 
During the middle age, the development of the Targum 
literature was in the hands of Spanish, German, and 
Italian Jews. At present codices are found in: various 
libraries in England and on the Continent, and there are 
numerous printed editions, more or less corrupt. 

We come now to the description and characterization 
of the existing Targums. 


I, THE TARGUMS OF THE PENTATEUCH, ; 

1, First in importance is the so-called Targum of 
Onkelos. The author is unknown, It is probable that 
Onkelos is Babylonian for Aquila (s), and that this 
Targum is attributed to him in the Babylonian Gemara, 
through a mistaken interpretation of a passage in the 
Jerusalem Gemara (completed about 350 A. D.) which 
speaks of the Greek version by Aquila. The Targum is 
the ripest fruit of a movement on the part of the Pales- 
tinian learned men, just before 200 A. D., to cut off the 
wild growths of exegesis which had sprung up in the 
Targums of that day. This luxuriance has been already 
alluded to, as has been the attempted remedy of the 
Palestinian teachers, that of issuing an authoritative 
written Targum made verse by verse from the original 
text. Matters had gone too far in Palestine for this to 
prove effective, and it was not received. It was, how- 
ever, carried to Babylonia, as the Mishna had been 
before it, and there acquired immediate validity. Of 
course it was carried thither, having only the consonants 
of the translation, for no vowels had then been inserted 
in any of the Jewish writings, nor even in the Scriptures. 
Undoubtedly, it had to undergo some changes from time 
to time, and, centuries later, it received the vowels which 
belonged to the Babylonian system, and which had been 
handed down by tradition in Babylonia,’ so that, though 
it originated in Palestine, and is written in Palestinian 
Aramaic, it must be denominated a Babylonian Targum, 


and is called “our Targum” in the Babylonian Talmud. 


This Targum is valuable as exhibiting the purest type 
of Aramaic known, and for its general faithfulness to the 
Hebrew. It does modify anthropomorphic expressions 
and such as seemed not quite modest, and it certainly 
expands the poetical passages in the Pentateuch; but, 
for all that, it is serviceable both in the explanation of 


single words of the original, and for its evidence as to the 


Hebrew text which the author had before him when the 
version was made. 

2. Of an entirely different sort is the Targum of Pales- 
tine on the Pentateuch. This was wrongly ascribed 
to Jonathan, son of Uzziel, (of whom more below,) by 
some of the medieval rabbis, who probably confused 
the abbreviation for Jerusalem (T. J.) with that for 
Jonathan. It is therefore frequently called “ Pseudo- 
Jonathan,” but will here be called Jerusalem Targum, 


-or “Jer. IL,” since there are fragments of another 


Jérusalem Targum presently to be mentioned. Jer. 
I. was composed in Palestine by an unknown author, 
or authors. It is impossible to give it a date, since it 
contains interpretations of Scripture dating from periods 
centuries removed from each other, and often has made 
a collection of the different interpretations of a passage, 
as the Targum to that passage. Here we have left, then, 
the region of verbal accuracy, and we find ourselves in 
the midst of the legendary matter which grew up in the 
course of centuries, in connection with the text of the 
Pentateuch. For this reason, the Targum is valuable 
chiefly as a source for the synagogue theology of Pales- 
tine. In its final form, it was composed not earlier than 


650 A.D. The language is the corrupt dialect of the 
Jerusalem Gemara. 


8. The Jernsclom 'Pargwm;-vr-“or: II.5" 18 a COMECHON 
of renderings of single verses, and often of separate 
words, These fragments were probably taken from an 
older recension of Jer. I., they being variant readings 
contained in that recension. The language is somewhat 
purer than in Jer. I., and the legendary matter is not 
quite so absurd. Since the Targum is cited in the Jeru- 
salem Gemara, critics have assigned it to the third cen- 
tury A. D. Its value is simply historical. ‘ 


Il. THE TARGUMS OF THE PROPHETICAL BOOKS. 


1. The most important is the one called after Jona- 
than son of Uzziel. Critics differ as to the date, Those 
who are inclined to bring the Targum down to the 
beginning of the fourth century A. D., explain the ref- 
erence to Jonathan in the Babylonian Gemara as a eon- 





1The English reader may readily imagine the uncertainty which 
might grow out of this fact by supposing that merely the consonants 
of our literature had been written, and that we were called upon to 
insert the vowels. Suppose, for example, that we were met by the 
word PL. It might be pal, pale, pail, peel, paul, Paul, pole, pool, or 
pule, and the context might not easily show which. 
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fusion of Jonathan with the Greek Theodotion, just as‘ 
the same passage confused Aquila with the author of 
the so-called Onkelos. On the other hand, since many 
citations from this Targum ia the Babylonian Gemara 
are attributed to Rabbi Joseph (+322' A. D.), those who 
maintain that Jonathan the disciple of Hillel the elder 
(+8 A. D.) was the original author, co .lude that Joseph 
edited the Targum originally written by Jonathan. In 
fact, this Targum: was, without doubt, issued in Pales- 
tine as a fruit of the same reaction which produced the 
basis of Onkelos, carried similarly to Babylonia, and 
there reeeived and elaborated. 

The language of Jonathan is similar to that of Onke- 
los; more paraphrastie and legendary, however, espe- 
cially in the Prophets in the narrower sense, for the 
historical beoks did not invite that treatment so 
strongly. For biblical criticism, the Targum has very 
little value; but, in the history of interpretation, espe- 
cially Messianic interpretation, its value is great. 

' 2. There are references in the medisval writers to a 
Jerusalem Targum on so many of the prophetical books 
that the former existence of a whole Targum to the 
Prophets is as good as certain. Fragments of this Tar- 
gum are extant as marginal notes to one of the Jonathan 
codices, but-otherwise it has been lost. In character, it 
must have been similar to the other Palestinian Targums. 


Ill. To the Hagiographa there are several Targums, 
by different authors, including paraphrases of all the 
books except Ezra, Nehemiah, and Daniel. The tradi- 
tion that Joseph the Blind (+322 A. D.) was the author 
of a number of these, was corrected by writers of the 
thirteenth century. Their home was about Palestine, 
and they are not mentioned in the Babylonian Talmud. 
None of them are of any great value except as remains 
of Jewish literary activity and as sources for the later 
Jewish theology. We begin with 


1. The Targum of Psalms, Proverbs, and Job. This 
is written in a dialect resembling the Syriac branch 
of the Aramaic, and the three are hence classed together, 
though it is not clear that they are to be ascribed to the 
same author. The Targum on Proverbs is almost lit- 
eral, though it bears so elose a relation to the Christian 
Syriac translation of the same book that some distin- 
guished critics suppose it to have been made from that 
version; that of the Psalms, though less literal, has been 
similarly explained; while Job has received more legen- 
dary coloring, though, to be sure, there are many 
variant readings in the codices. On account of dialect 
and style, the three have been referred to Syria, and, in 
their present form, must be dated not earlier than 650 
A.D. The early Targums on Psalms and Job men- 
tioned above, may have furnished the basis for the ideas 
of these later ones, though home and dialect must have 
been different. 

2. A Targum on the five Megilloth (rolls), that is, 
Ruth, Eether, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and Solomon’s 
Song, from internal evidence, must be given a place not 
much earlier than 700 A. D. It is not properly a trans- 
lation, but is rather a commentary in which all sorts of 
arbitrary interpretations and adornments have been 
introduced. Ruth and Lamentations do not go quite so 
far as the rest in this direction; but Ecclesiastes is very 
paraphrastic, Esther is still more. so, and Solomon’s 
Song has nearly left the domain of Targums to join that 
of Midrash, giving, as it does, an exposition of the inner 
meaning of the text, with the mystical secrets which it 
covers, in the effort to trace the Jewish history, past, 
present, and future, and to glorify the Jewish nation. 

8. There are at least two other Targums of Esther,—the 
first having a shorter and.a longer recension (the latter 
contaming many Jewish extravagances), and the second 
being extremely diffuse and absurd. These are likewise 
of very late date, and of very little use. 


4. On a similar footing must be placed a Targum on 
the books of Chronicles. This seems to have been little 
known during the middle age, and was probably the 
latest composition of the whole series. 

IV. Supplementary. 

1. Mention should be made of a Targum in the 
Samaritan dialect of the on the Samaritan 
recension of the Hebrew Pentateuch. With some 
exceptions, this is a word-for-word translation, but it 
has received numerous interpretations and variant read- 
ings. It was very likely composed in the first century 
A. D., and: perhaps received no large additions after the 
fifth or sixth. 

2. It is commonly iindiboned that there are no Targums 
upon the two books Ezra-Nehemiah and Daniel. It 

1 As this use of the cross or dagger is not yet familiar in English, it 


is necessary to say that a personal date preceded by a cross indicates 
the date of death.—Tuz Eprror. 





‘must be remembered, however, that a part of both Ezra 


and Daniel is composed in Aramaic. These portions 

are called Targum i in the Mishna and the Talmud, indi- 

cating the opinien that they had been translated from 

an original Hebrew,—unless, indeed, the designation 

Targum is applied to them because they were written 

in the language otherwise used for interpretation. 
Newton Theological Institution. 





A CHILD’S PRAYER FOR EVERY DAY. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Can you teach a child anything more important than to 
begin each day with prayer, or can you give him anything 
better than a prayerful thought for waking time? It is 
pleasant, too, to remember that at the same time many 
others are having the same morning thought. But prayer 
is far more than sentiment; sentiments about prayer are 
only roay-tinged clouds reflecting some brighter glory,— 
clouds which surround devotion’s ladder, reaching from 
earth to heaven. The lowest round of the ladder is the 
beggar’s foothold,—a cry for help in distress, of want in 


‘time of need; the highest round, the aspiration of the 


soul in thanksgiving, praise for redemption, communion 
with Him whosays, “ Abide in me andIin you.” Prayer 
should ‘be to the soul like breath to the body,—breath not 
less needful to physical life than prayer to the spiritual 
nature. If so, can a child begin too soon the exercise 
of prayer, or to know its power? In the abundance of 
counsel relating to early religious culture, there is no 
subject more important, and none that is less prominent, 
than this of daily prayer. Perhaps its very sacredness 
has caused the silence; we may have model lessons, 
illustrated methods of teaching, pictorial and suggestive 
helps of every kind, but who would want to see, as an 
intellectual performance or as a helpful hint, a model 
prayer? - 

The neglected side is not the offering of prayer dur- 
ing the Sabbath session, but the need of inculcating the 
habit as part of daily life. Most children are taught the 
bed-time, “ Now I lay me,” and some can repeat, — 


“To say my prayers is not to pray _ 
Unless I mean the words I say,” 


but are they all taught the need of constant morning 
devotions? A primary class has been greatly profited 
by a method. of giving at each New Year a prayer for 
every day, teachers and children all agreeing that they 
will repeat it each morning when they wake. It is also 
recited in concert on Sunday immediately: after the 
responsive “Good-morning,” but not taking the place 
of another prayer in which all follow the leader sentence 
by sentence, after singing or reciting some Scripture 
together. The plan has been to have the little daily 
prayer printed on choice picture-cards, with an eyelet 
and loop of ribbon at the top, that each child may have 
one hung up at home. When you have something 
attractive, really pretty in itself, constantly in sight, you? 
have half accomplished your purpose of having it con- 
stantly in mind. This has been so pleasant a success, 
and so valuable for some years, that it seems only right 
to offer the suggestion to others. The examples given 
make no clam to poetic merit; and those who would 
criticise may -emember they are only intended to voice 
what a child might ask, put in metre to aid the memo- 
rizing; or they may choose to substitute better verse, 
remembering all which goes to make asuitable prayer,— 
earnestness, gratitude, devotion, faith, arranged in metre 
with simplicity, melody, brevity. The first of these 
seemed rather the result of chance; but it was no chance 
that from ages long ago echoed that petition. An old” 
yellow bit of paper was found, and on it a brief sentence 
entitled ““A prayer of the second century.” This gave 
a valuable hint. 

It seemed almost a continuous thought following the 
lesson of the week, and the idea came, Why not teach 
the class to pray that prayer? And so it came to be 
thus expressed in measure : 





Dear Lord, of thee three things I pray : 
To know thee more clearly, 
To love thee more dearly, 
To follow more nearly, 
Every day. 


Soon a hundred children had’ learned to repeat it each 
morning, and mothers bore cheerful testimony to its 
helpfulness. Of course its meaning was thoroughly ex- 
plained, and often referred to as allusions were apt. 
The next year the couplet was a precept for daily strength 
and guidance, as well as a prayer for help from abeve. 
We were studying of Paul and of David. It was partly 
an epitome of the faith and life of the apostle and the 
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prayers and precepts of the Psalmist, thus miting the 
whole course. 

“ Looking unto Jesus” day by day, 

“ Wait om the Lord and keep his way.” 
This too seemed helpful through all the year. 

The teacher, in visiting various homes, was often asked 
to hear some little tot, too young to come to Sunday- 
school, recite the morning prayer, learned ftom hearing 
it repeated by brother or sister; in some homes used 4s 
a morning motto, given by the children at breakfast, and 
more mature members of the family owned strength for 

“the day from the children’s morning words. In the 
closing weeks of the year the scholars began to say, 
“‘Give us another morning prayer for next year, please.” 
On the New Year Sunday of 1885 each member of the 
class received a copy of the lines printed on the face of 
a beautiful flower picture card; on the back of it, “ Pri- 
mary Class—Our daily prayer, 1885.” The absent ones 
were not forgotten, so that all might begin each morning 
to ask: 

Make me thine own dear child to be, 

Obeying, loving, trusting thee ; 

And wilt thou, Lord, abide in me? 
The reverent tone in which this has been said in unison 
on Sunday proves it has become habitual, and it is 
hoped it has been a real petition from many hearts. More 
than one touching incident could be given to prove its 
value; but those who choose to adopt these or similar 
methods will find in this, as in all true seed-sowing for 
the Master, that those who wait and look for bud and blos- 
som will surely find. 

The prayer for the present year, on a card with an ex- 
quisitely pictured rose, ready to hang in homes where 
children may see it best and oftenest, is as follows: 

To trust, in darkness or in light 

For grace to live as in thy sight, 

“To shun the wrong, and do the right,” 

Help me, O Lord, I pray. 

Those who studiously followed the lessons of last year, 
or have anticipated those of the present, will see no lack 
of examples of those who “did right in the sight of the 
Lord,” who trusted in trial, who resisted temptation 
and boldly stood up for the right. It has been asked, 
Do you expect little children to have all the Christian 
experience described In that verso? The ancwor was 
given long ago by the only perfect Teacher, who knew 
what was “revealed unto babes.” Those whose trust 
and obedience begin earliest are most likely to have joy- 
ful Christian experiences all the way, and they who 
soonest learn the lesson of the first line will know what 
it means to “ become as a little child,” living in unques- 
tioning faith. e 

The one sharp, brief line, “To shun the wrong, and 
do the right,” was especially meant to be a quick re- 
minder in sudden temptation, and the words “ Help me, 
O Lord,” the natural cry of the soul in every time of 
doubt or fear. When heavenly incense shall ascend 
before the throne with “the prayers of the saints,” will 
not some portion of the celestial odors from “ golden 
vials” be the prayers of redeemed children ? 

Blessed, ay, blessed, those who in the eternal waking 
find they have been permitted to fan to a tiny flame one 
spark of devotion kindled by the Holy Spirit in the 
heart of a little child! 





TWELVE BASKETFULS OF FRAGMENTS. 


BY KATE L. HAMILTON. 


“ And they did all eat, and were filled: and they took 
up of the fragments that remained twelve baskets full.” 

Did you ever wish that you could have been at that 
feast, and have seen for yourself that wonderful miracle? 
Doubtless you and hundreds of others have done so; yet 
day after day, year after year, down through ali these 
nineteen centuries, that very miracle has been repeated, 
—repeated in your life, in your neighbor’s life, in many 
another life that you perchance deem commonplace. 
Have you recognized it? Have you accepted its provis- 
ion gladly, or have you turned from it to ask instead 
the five loaves and two fishes? 


“ And they took up of the fragments that remained. 


twelve baskets full.” 

It is always so. Christ’s fragments are always greater 
than the world’s whole loaf. 

Has he ever taken anything out of your life that, while 
you held it first, would have just sufficed for yourself, 
and then given back the fragments, so divinely altered 
and increased that thousands might share it, and you be 
none the poorer? 

You may have had wealth. It gave you leisure, ease, 
pleasure. It opened to you the wide domaine of art, 
science, and literature, The earth was yours, « wander 











where you would, until God took back your riches. Then 
your life seemed empty and valueless, Turn where you 
would among your old pursuits, you found only closed 
doors. Did you find the ones he opened in their stead? 
Did you learn the sweetness of daily conscious depen- 
dence upon him, not only for grace to overcome tempta- 
tion, but for the supply of temporal needs as well? Did 
you realize a little more clearly the life of Hjm who 
“had not where to lay his head”? Did you gain the 
strength that comes only from struggle and brave en- 
durance? 

Has fame or high social position, rather than weatth, 
been the chief joy of your life? God has better. gifts 
for his children than that. If he takes it from you, it is 
to enable you to look on work and achievement from his 
standpoint. If you do not willfully close your eyes, he 
will show you that the essence of accomplishment lies 
rather in the motive and the quality than in the kind of 
work ; that the truest greatness lies ahead of, not behind, 
you; ‘that he who would attain pre-eminence must be 
the servant of all. Do you say these are trite lessons 
that you might have learned in an easier way? Nay, not 
so! There are few harder truths in the universe to real- 
ize: When you have, in any degree, mastered them, 
hundreds of weaker ones around you are waiting to be 
taught, by your precept and example, that their lives, 
full of commonplace duties, even of drudgery, it may be, 
are worth living, that they may be made inherently dig- 
nified and noble. Is not this a mission divinely greater 
than any earthly fame or power could give you? 

But dearer than power, unspeakably more precious 
than wealth, are the loved ones who brighten life for us. 
What can we say when God takes them from us? Yet 
even for this our Father’s hand holds full compensation. 
When you turn from an open grave, is it nothing that 
you can say, with the assurance of certain knowledge, “I 
shall go to him, but he shall not return to me”? 

Is it nothing that the resurrection is a vivid, practical 
factor in your every-day life, instead of an interesting 
intellectual abstraction? Is it nothing that Heaven is 
now as real a place to you as London or Chicago? 

Better than all these will be the comfort God alone 
can give, “the peace that passeth: all understanding.” 
An hour before your loss, you would not have believed it 
possible, Christian though you were, that you could be 
resigned to it. An hour after, God can make his resigna- 
tion to his will, because it is his, almost a joyful thing. 

The feast is spread. Will you share it? Remember 
you are only invited, not forced. If you choose, you can 
turn away lamenting, “Behold, he hath taken our five 
loaves and two fishes, and we have nothing!” 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


deena 
THE CLOCK ELF. 
BY ANNIE M. LIBBY. 


My grandma’s clock stands straight and tall, 
Upon the staircase in the hall, 

Its big hands going round and round, 
Making that funny clucking sound. 


Year after year it has stood there, 

So grandma says, on the broad stair ; 
But when I ask what makes it go, 

She laughs, and says she doesn’t know. 


Jack says inside the clock’s tall case, 

A tiny elf man keeps iis place, 

’Tis he that cries “ Tick-tock, tick-tock !” 
Hid in the depths of the old clock. 


He pulls the brass whecls to and fro, 
He counts the minutes as they go, 
He calls the hours with calomn_chime. 


And the elf man’s name, Jack says, is Time, 


T think it’s queer invi. Jack can tell 
What grandma can ‘; cut he says—well, 
He says to learn one must ask nen ; 

But Jack himself is only ten. 





TOMMY TROUT’S GRUMBLE-MEETING. 
BY DINNIE McDOLE HAYES. 


“IT don’t see what mother wanted to go off to the praise- 


meeting for to-night,” whined Tommy Trout, rubbing™ 


the knees of his pants before the blaze of the little sitting- 
room fire. “I don’t see what any of us have got io praise 
God for anyhow. Here we arejust as poor as— I couldn’t 
have a sled this winter ’cause we couldn’t afford it, and 
mother has to pinch every way now—that— Last 
year—” - Here a great lump stuck in Tommy’s throat, 
and made it ache, and his eyes smarted. 

“JT know,” said grandma, from the other side of the fire, 





as she laid down her knitting and took off her glasses to 
wipe them. “ Last year there was a dear, good father to 
come home at night with comforts that his strong hands 
had earned, and who never left us in the morning with- 
out a kiss and a kind word; but he went up to heaven. 
Don’t you remember how he told his boy, just before he 
went, to be sure and serve thé Lord, and be a comfort to 
mother, and get ready to come and live with father some 
day 9” 

Tommy .wiped away the tears, but sat still without 
replying. - 

“T’ll tell you,” said grandma, after a little patise ; ; 
“let's have a grumble-meeting.”’ 

“A what?” said Tommy, looking up with wide-open 
eyes. 

“ A grumble-meeting. You don’t see what we’ve got 
to praise God for; let’s see what we have to grumble 
about. We've seen trouble this year,—that’s sure ; we're 
not the only ones, but then we feel it more than we do 
other people’s troubles. Now, I know a little boy who 
hasn’t lost his father by death as you have. Ohno! but 
one cold day last week, he and his mother and little baby 
sister were all day without any fire or food, because 
every cent that the poor, crazy thing that he calls father 
earns goes over the bar of the saloon for drink. Once 
he beat the mother black and blue, and kicked Freddy 
till they were afraid that he would never get over it. 
The neighbors had him arrested, but he was worse than 
ever after he got out.” 

“Oh-h!” said Tommy, drawing a long breath, and. _ 
looking a little foolish. ‘ 

“Shan’t we complain a little because you haven’t such 
a father, instead of one waiting to welcome you in 
heaven? No? We don’t seem to get started well on 
this meeting. Let’s take something else. We are poor; 
that’s a fact. You can’t have fine clothes, nor half the 
playthings you want. Mother has this little home that 
father bought, and she has steady work, and I turn in 
my little income; but what is that? Whatdid you have 
for supper?” 

“Nothing but bread and milk,” said Tommy, the 
whine coming back into his voice. 

“Now we've got a good start. If you only had the 
nice, light meal that I saw two little folks have, there 
might be something to be thankful for. They were stand- 
ing outside an old shanty, and the older one was eating 
snow, but the younger one was crying bitterly. I stopped 
and asked what was the matter, and she said, ‘ I’se so 
hungry.’ The older one said, ‘We’ve had nothing to 
eat since morning. I eats snow, but she don’t.’ Don’t 


_| you think you might have something to praise God for if 


you had been in their place?” 

Tommy hung his head. 

“Then these two little girls had on some old shoes 
that grown folks had worn out, and I saw their bare toes 
through the holes, and the blue skin through the ragged 
stockings. Now, mother don’t keep you dressed in any- 
thing but good, thick flannels, and stout, warm clothes, 
though they are a little patched. Shan’t we grumble 
over that?” 

“N-no,” said Tommy. faintly, and turning red, for 
that very morning he had fretted about those very 
patches. 

“Then,” grandma went on cheerfully, “ there’s mother. 
It’s a shame, the way she treats you. If you had some 
mothers, now, you might have something to be thankful 
for,—like Billy McGranahan’s, for instance, who lets him 
run the streets, and never sends him to school nor Sun- 
day-school, nor mends his clothes, nor washes him, nor 
acts as if she loved him, Why, all the little mother 
does is to work all day for her little son, as bright and 
cheerful as though her heart wasn’t sore with her sorrow, 
and tuck him up in a warm bed at night, with a Kissana 
a prayer, and vec ninrend-+rain him so that he may 
grow up to be a good man. Don’t you think we haa 
better have a big grumble over her?” 

“QO grandma!” and the sorry tears came into the 
little boy’s eyes. 

“Then, there’s the great, good Father, who has given 
you all these blessings, who knew what was best when 
he took father away, who loves us, and cares for us 
every day, who is preparing a home up there for us. 
Shall we grumble, Tommy?” 

“No, no!’ cried he, jumping up to throw his arms 
around her neck and kiss her; “don’t. I don’t wonder 
mother wanted to go to praise-meeting!”’ 

“Bless me!” said mother, coming in that moment, 
her cheeks pink and her veil frosty ; “ what bright faces! 
You must have been talking about something pleasant.” 

“We've been holding a grumble- meeting,” said 
grandma. 

“ And we turned it into a praise-meeting,” said Tommy. 
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LESSON. CALENDAR. 
[ First Quarter, 1886.) 


8. February 21.—The Second Temple 


Ezra 1:14; 3:8-13 








il. March 14,— ’s Petition 


Esther 4 : 10-17; 6 :4-3 





12. March 21.—Messiah’s M: 





Mal, 3:16; 4:14 


13, March 28.—Review; or, Missionary, Temperance, or other lesson se- 


lected by the school. 





LESSON IX., SUNDAY, 


FEBRUARY 28, 1886. 


TitLE: NEHEMIAH’S PRAYER. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Neh, 1: 1-11.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


1, The words of Né&he-ml‘ah the 
son of Hiich-a-li‘ah. And it came 
to pass in the month Chis‘le@, in 
the twentieth year, as I was in 
Shi’shan the palace, 

2, That Hian/a-ni, one of my 
brethren, came, he and certain 
men of Ji’dah; and I asked 
them concerning the Jews that 
had escaped, which were left of 
the captivity, and concerning Je- 
ru’sa-lém. 

8. And they said unto me, The 
remnant that are left of the cap- 
tivity there in the province are in 
great affliction and reproach : the 


’ wall of Je-ru’sa-lém also #s broken 


down, and the gates thereof are 
burned with fire. 

4. And it came to pass, when I 
heard these words, that I sat 
down and wept, and mourned 
certain days, and fasted, and 
prayed before the God of heaven, 

5. And said, I beseech thee, 
O Lorp God of heaven, the great 
and terrible God, that keepeth 
covenant and mercy for them 
that love him and observe his 
commandments : 

6. Let thine ear now be atten- 
tive, and thine eyes open, that 
thou mayest hear the prayer of 
thy servant, which I pray before 
thee now, day and night, for the 
children of Is’ra-el thy servants, 
and confess the sins of the chil- 
dren of Is’ra-el, which we have 
sinned against thee: both I and 
niy father’s house have sinned. 

7. We have dealt very corruptly 
against thee, and have not kept 
the commandments, nor the stat- 
utes,-nor the judgments, which 
thou commandedst thy servant 
MO’ses, 

8. Remember, I beseech thee, 
the word that thou commandedst 
thy servant MO6’ses, saying, Jf ye 
transgress, I will scatter you 
abroad among the nations : 

9 But ¥ ye turn unto me, and 
keep my commandments, and 
do them; though there were of 
you Cast out unto the uttermost 
part of the heaven, yet will I 
gather them from thence, znd 
will bring them unto the place 
that I have chosen to set my 
name there. 

10. Now these are thy servants 
and thy people, whom thou hast 
redeemed by thy great power, 
and by thy strong hand. 

11, O Lord, I beseech thee, let 
now'thine ear be attentive to the 
prayer of thy servant, and to the 
prayer of thy servants, who de- 
sire to fear thy name : and pros- 
ner, I pray thee, thy scrvant this 
day, and grant him mercy in 
the’sight of this man, For I wee 
seu Bigs CUpbearer. 


10r, history %See ch. ii. 1. 





REVISED VERSION. 


1 The!wordsof Nehemiah the | J 


son of, Hacaliah. 

Now it came to in the 
month Chislev, *in the twen- 
tieth yearyas I was im Shushan 

2 the *palace,;that, Hanani, one 
of my brethren, came, he and 
certain men out of Judah; 
and I asked'them concerning 
the Jews that had escaped, 
which were left of the cap- 
tivity, and concerning Jeru- 

$salem. And they said’ unto 
me, The remnant that are left 
of the captiyity there in the 
province are in great 
and reproach: the wall? of 
Jerusalem also is bnréken 
down, and the gates thereof 

4 are burned with fire. And it 
came to pass, when I heard 


these words, that I sat down: 


and wept, and mournef,cer- 
tain days; and I fasted and 
prayed before the God of 
5 heaven, and said, I beseech 
thee, O Lorp, the God, of 
heaven, the great and terrible 
God, that keepeth covenant 
and mercy with them that love 
him and keep his command- 
6 ments: let thine ear now be 
attentive, and thine eyes open, 
that thou mayest heéarkén 


unto the prayer of thy, servant,, 


which I pray before thee at 
this time, day and night, for 
the children of Israel thy ser- 


vants, while I confess the sins, 


of the children of Israel, 
which we have sinned 


thee: yea, I and my r’s |: 


7 house have sinned. Wehave 
dealt very corruptly againgt 
thee, and have not kept, the 
commandments, nor the ‘stat- 


8 servant Moses. Remember, I 
beseech thee, the that 
thou commandedst thy ser- 
vant Moses, saying, If) ye tres- 
pass, I will scatter you abroad 

9 among the peoples: but if ye 
return unto me, and keep my 
commandments and de them, 
though your outcasts werg in 
the uttermost part of the 
heaven, y¢t will I gather them 
from.thence, and vill) bring 
them.,unto the place that, I 
have chosen to cause my 

10 name to dwell thére. Now 
these are thy servants and thy. 
people, whom, thou hast re- 
deemed by thy great. power, 

11 and by thy strong hand. O 
Lord, I beseech thee, let now 
thine ear be, attentive to. the 
prayer of thy seryant, and to 


the r of 

and prosper, I pray thee, thy 
seryant this day, and 

him mercy in the sight of t 
man. (Now I was cupbearer 
to the king.) 


%Or, castle 


The American Com mittee la * » 
Pay 2, Coma wou! rent a the Sri, passe Jehovah 


verse a “judgments” for “jJudgerrents.” 


verse 5, and, in 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER : Light.for God’s Followers. 


GoLpEN TexT FoR THE QuARTER : He that followeth me 
shall not walk in the darkness, but shall have the light of life 


(John 8 : 12). 


Lzsson Toric : Light Sought in Prayer. 


1. A Sad Story, vs. 1-3. 
Lesson OUTLINE : { 2. A Tearful Confession, vs. 4-7. 


3. An importunate Plea, vs. 8-11. 
GoLDEN TEXT: Give us help from trouble: for vain is the 


help of man.—Psa, 108 ; 12, 


Dany Home Reavrvos: 


M.—Neh.1:1-Tl. Light sought in prayer. 
1.—Neh. 2: 1-11. Light found by prayer. 
W.—Nebs2 : 12-20.. Viewing the ruins. 
T.—Neh. 4: 1-12, Continuing 
F.—Neh. 4: 13-23. Continuing amid perils. 
$.—Neh. 6 : 1-16. Completing through prayer. 


. —Luke 11: 1-18... Efficaey of. prayer. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


1. A Loving Inquiry: 
And ‘he asked th 


il. An Afflicted People: 
The remnant that are left . . 


I have surely seen the affliction 
The 


Saw 
In alit 


Choosing rather to 
Id : 25. 
itt, The Desolated City : 


should do unto 
Would ye also go away? (John 6 : 67.) 


I. A SAD STORY. 


I asked them Terngtes the Jews (2). 
em, . your father ere 9g 43 : 27.) 
Sayjunto her, Is it well ith thee? 2 K 
How can I endure to see the evil that shi Bors oy tah 6.) 
What wilt thou that I thee? (Mark 10 : 51.) 


Bess in great affliction (3), 


ere : 7). 
‘ 26). 


affliction en 12 
iction he was afflicted (Isa. 


..«. her Sthickion a : 7). 
evil entreated with the people of God (Heb. ; 


The wall of Jerusalem also is broken down (3). 


They burnt . 

Jecunsions lieth + any 

It is burned with fire, it is cut doh Ser 80 : 16). 
Your Cities are burned with fire (Isa, 1 


1. oes ail cpaete ie the toe : ome 
wily. 
ste 19 bo manda of oth others, whil 
Shea in place of personal n need. 


"hom 


He bur; h the hours of the La and the king’s house (2 Kings 25 : 9 
g he palaces tetect (2 Chiba. 36: s De 


y in exalted positions 
Not suthe trae’ taatr: he is as 


e he is in the place of power, as 


3° and concern: Jerusalem.”’ 

the Famiotion wee tenteek rae” to his saints. 

* free Som als they su ation, and as evi gpacen of. it 
on, ani 4 

iit be ondasba foe esus’ sake, and if the evil be spoken falsely, 

blessed. are they ; but very to them who for own sins, 

and of whom evil is spoken truly, 

Il, A TEARFUL CONFESSION, 
1. Weeping : 


Apres xh and mourned (4). 


Ezra. 
The J ae  Paline, Pa 


rhe weeping ft 
wi 

Turn ye unto me, . 
WW. Fasting: 


These Wee gut’ wow amo! 
I afflicted my 


i. Confessing : 


weeping ( —— 
mingled my sting, ad wee meas bees ite M02 4:9) 


she ORR eee weepihe, ane one eae ated i oe 2:12). 


And I fasted . . . before the God of heaven (4). 
Assembled with fasting, and with sackcloth Cee. 9:1). 
the rep hy and 
soul with ating (Bra. 3 
seek, .. a Doxahcioth 
Turn ye.. * withs all out heart’ and wit 


fasting (Esther 4: 3). 
and ashes (Dan. 9 8). 


fasting (Joel 2 : 19). 


Tand@ my father’s house have sinned (6). 


Ea iave ste said, We have ann 
e have q against 
We have’ ied, we have eal yay 





ed 
re er 


um. 21 : 7). 


41). 
me a ‘2 Chron. 6 : 37). 
We have deta hers Pes 10 
ype ve sinn pela ve iedly (Den: 9: 15). 
1. “I sat: down > Ree ee Seichegen: engne fay be.20- 
hed rae not tokens of unmanliness. 
Bich lo fe hiy and eyinpath .as were shed by Nehe- 
by J mw ibe rues man nipem, 0nd os: te tokens of 
—_ roo vy yee feelitig, rath or 
» Fa fasted and prayed.” He is a poor disciple who does no more 
than sit coun aa weep. Seek power ai h God. By self-con- 
Toto mobe to Him who can give you suc- 
cess ; 

3. “I pray "aay and night.” The chief that a 
man lives for will be in his mind and night. He who feels 
that he a I howe God’s a in the object of his li be 
unceasing in as Pe will be tireless in his 


labtes in'ihe dt 


|. Pleading the Promises : 


ion Of his pre 


Remember, I beseech thee, the word (8). 


Thou saidst, i wip cominde 
O Lord God, let th 


romise . 
Remember the woed uth unto thy servant (Psa. 119 : 
Put me in remembrance ; let us plead together (ise, 43 ; 26), 


Wl. Pleading the Covenant: 


Ill. AN IMPORTUNATE PLEA. 


thee goed Oana &ighron. 1:9). 


Now these are thy servants and thy pecple (10). 
Have respect unto the covenant (Psa. 74 : ge 


He remembered for them his 


Remember, break not thy covenant wit 


To remember his holy covenant (Luke 1 


covenant (Psa. 1 : 45). 
us Ger. 14: Ba 


I will remember my covenant with thee oe 16: 


It. Pleading for Mercy : 


Grant him mercy in the sight of this man (11). 


Have mercy upon me, and pd yg my Ashe (Psa. 4 : 1). 


Have mercy upon us, O God 


Shew us thy mercy, O Lord ( &: 


Have mercy on us, thou son of David Matt. 9: 27). 
ears Master, have mercy on us mas 17 : 13). 
word.” Thus té plead with 





} 
oon it ons more by thet 


where alone true faith is founded. To remin 


has. 
2. SWhom thou hast redeemed.’ 


that of whi which it reminds us; than by that of 
him. It brings a man to the scri 


God oP his 


shows him that we have not forgotten it, not that we sup- 


redeemed can 
} hE gy gd al be protec ee weenie chefies the lew, Tf te. 
t of this man.’’ 


of God’s 


5 mercy in the sigh 
often sought b: tical services and ical 
sought Kerr way. “y He 


prayer because or he nahi was not 
selfishly, but for the ener of God’s name and the good 








| er power (as 61 
iby poaltive tasernnces ( Matt: 


ais: 


18: re 


Favor with rulers 


— LESSON BIBLE READING. 


16 : 28) 
4 Sohn 6 i438; Tarn: + 24). 
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LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Cyrus, the friend of the Jews, died B. C. 529, probably in 
battle, as Herodotus relates. His successor was his son Cam- 
byses, who figures in legendary history as the mad conqueror 
of Egypt. Conqueror of Egypt indeed he was; but how far 
his madness was real, and how far it owes its place in history 
to the slanderous reports of the Egyptian priests, it is yet dif- 
ficult to decide. On his accession, Cambyses had his brother 
Bardes, or Smerdis, secretly slain, to prevent partition of the 
empire. The very secrecy of the deed was fatal to Cambyses 
himself. During ‘his absence in Egypt, a pseudo-Bardes 
arose, and claimed the allegiance of the people. Cambyses, 
returning from Egypt, was informed of the revolution, and 
weakly committed suicide. 

The pseudo-Bardes, whose real name was Gomates, at-. 
tempted to prevent discovery of the fact that he was falsely 
claiming another’s personality, by shutting himself up in his 
palace, and holding himself aloof from nobles and people. 
His effort was not successful; and a conspiracy was formed 
under Darius, the son of Hystaspes, to drive out the impostor. 
The attempt succeeded. Gomates was slain, and Darius re- 
ceived the kingdom. 

Under Darius,—Darius I. of Persia, not the “Darius the 
Mede” of Daniel,—the Persian empire was compacted, and 
made into a working whole, and a career of conquest in 
Europe and Asia was inaugurated. Darius’s successor, 
Xerxes, who ascended. the throne B.C. 486, failed utterly 
in his attempt to keep up his father’s policy, as witness 
Thermopyle and Salamis. After a disastrous reign of twenty 
years, Xerxes was murdered in a court conspiracy, and was 
succeeded by his third son, Artaxerxes I. (B. C. 465). The 
“twentieth year” of the first verse of the lesson is the twen- 
tieth year of this Artaxerxes. 

Meanwhile the little nation which had returned to Jeru- 
salem from captivity was passing through troubled times. 
The accession of each new king in Persia (Ezra 4 : 4, 5) was 
made the signal for an attempt, on the part of the surround- 
ing heathen, to obtain a royal decree reversing the favorable 
policy of Cyrus. These attempts were formally bees aria 
but in hampering the growth of the re-born nation they were _ 
only too successful. Ninefy years had the struggle aaa ae ; 
and now the Jews in Jerusalem had settled down into a semi- 
acceptance of what seemed the inevitable. The walls of 
Jerusalem were still broken down, and the gates burned with 
fire. What wonder that the news of the perilous state of the 
new nation in Judea stirred the patriotic soul of the dain: 


of courtier in far-off Persia? 


In reading Ezra for the connection, the teacher should note 
that the Artaxerxes of Ezrg 4: 7 is not the Artaxerxes I. of 
Nehemiah, but is now. generally conceded to be the pseudo- 
Bardes, the impostor king, who preceded Darius, ; 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


The first colony of exiles had returned to Jerusalem under 
Zerubbubel and Jeshua in the first year of Cyrus’s reign over 
the Persian empire, as enlarged by the addition of Babylon 
and its dependencies B.C. 536. They had had not only the 
discouragements incidental to a new settlement in a desolated 
region, where everything was to be begun, but they had to 
contend likewise with the open hostility and secret intrigues 
of the Samaritans, who jealously watched every movement, 
and sought in every way to frustrate and defeat their efforts. 
The first care of the early settlers had been to restore the 
ruined temple of the Lord. But they had scarcely laid the 
foundation before slanderous missives were dispatched to the 
Persian court, and an order procured to arrest the building. 
After a suspension of several years, permission was obtained 
from Darius to recommence, the work, and the temple was at 
last finished and dedicated. At the opening of the book of 
Nehemiah, B.C, 445, ninety-one years had elapsed since per- 
mission was given by Cyrus to the Jets to return to their own 
land, and seventy-one years since the completion of the tem- 
ple. And still Jerusalem remained in the ruined condition 
which this book describes. 

Verse 1.—The words of Nehemiah the son of Hachaliah (Rev., 
“Hacaliah”): This may describe what follows as the pro- 
duction of Nehemiah, who speaks for the most part in the 
first person (comp. 2 Sam. 23:1; Prov. 30:1; 31:1; Jer. 
1:1; Amos1:1); or the phrase may, with equal propriety, 
be translated “the acts of Nehemiah” (comp. the similar 
expressions 1 Kings 11:41; 14: 19, 29), or, as it is in the 
margin of the Revision, “the history of Nehemiah,” whose 
doings are the prineipal theme of the book. The name Haca- 
liah seems to mean “ Jehovah darkens,” or saddens; Nehe- 
miah means “ Jehovah comforts ;” Ezra means “help.” Such 
names, given; to children during this period of national calam- 
ity, give some intimation of the feelings cherished by pious 
people at the time, who both traced their distresses to a divine 
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source, and looked to the same quarter for help and comfort. 
—In the month Ohisleu (Rev., “ Chislev”): Theninth month 
of the year, corresponding partly to November and partly to 
December. This, like other names of months found in books 
after the exile, is of Assyrian or Babylonian origin, as is 
shown by monumental inscriptions. There are two modes of 
reckoning the year in the Old Testament, corresponding with 
what the modern Jews denominate their ecclesiastical and 
their civil year. The months are always numbered so as to 
indicate that the year began in the spring (Exod. 12: 2). 
Nisan (Neh. 2 : 1) would thus be the first month in the year. 
But here it is evident that Chisleu precedes Nisan in the 
same year. This follows the reckoning according to which 
the year began at or near the autumnal equinox; Tisri, the 
seventh month of the ecclesiastical year, being reckoned the 
first month of the civil year.—Jn the twentieth year: Namely, 


as appears from 2:1, the twentieth year of Artaxerxes, | 


the king, called by Greek historians Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
the son and successor of Kerxes.—In Shushaw the palace: 
Shushan, or Susa, was the capital city of Elam (Dan: 8: 2 
Esth. 3: 15; 8: 15), called “the palace” because it was a 
royal residence, being occupied by the kings of Persia during 
the winter. Or the word may be translated ‘‘ fortress,” or 
“castle,” as in the margin of the Revision, indicating that it 
was strongly fortified. 

Verse 2.—Hanani, one of my brethren : From the mention made 
of him in Nehemiah 7 ; 2, 3, it appears that“ brethren” is here 
used, not in the wide sense of fellow-countrymen, or relatives,’ 
but in the strict sense of an own brother. He was subse- 
quently appointed to the responsible charge of guarding the 
gates of Jerusalem. The errand which brought him to 
Shushan at this time is not stated ; but it is not unlikely that 
he and the men of Judah who accompanied him may’ have 
been deputed by Ezra to represent the dismal condition ef 
affairs in Jerusalem, and to enlist the interest of Nehemiah. 
Their visit may thus’ have been intended to bring that about, 
to which it did in fact lead; namely, the coming of Nehe- 
miah to their assistancé.—<Dhat had escaped, which were left of 
the captivity: The surviver’ of the exile; namely, those who 
were now again in théir own’land, who were but a feeble 
remnant of those who had been carried away. That he refers 
particularly to the returned exiles in contrast with those who 
still remained in the land of their captivity is plain from the 
connection, and-is explicitly stated in the first clause of the 
ncat verse 

Verse 3.—In the province: In Jerusalem and the surround- 
ing region, which was now subject to the Persian empire— 
Are in great affliction and reproach : In destitution and distress, 
and exposed to scorn and contumely from their hostile neigh- 
bors The occasion, as well as the palpable evidence, of this, 
is stated in the next clause—The wall of Jerusalem also is 
broken down: These words do not mean that they were also- 
lutely leveled throughout their entire extent, but thet they 
were in a broken and ruined condition.—And the gates thereof 
"are burned with fire : Things were as the Chaldeans left*them 
after their work of conflagration and demolition consequent 
upon the capture of the city (2\Kings 25 : 9,10). Some have 
imagined that the reference is to some recent calamity; but 
of this there is no evidence. ‘The walls of the city had never 
been rebuilt, and, of course, could not have been thrown down 
again.’ Their enemies reported to the Persian monarch (Ezra 
4 : 12)that they were at work upon the walls, but that they had 
not been restored is apparent from verses 13 and 16. If they 
had begun to repair the walls, they were stopped at that time, 
and did not again attempt it until the coming of ‘Nehemiah: 
They had a royal permit'to rebuild the temple, but this did 
not extend-to reconstructing the walls. 

Verse 44¢. When I heard these’ words: Nehemiah was not 
ignorant, of course, of the ravages which had been perpe- 
trated upon Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, and the state of 
desolation in which they had left it; and he may be presumed 
to have known, in a general way, of the hindrances which 
had been thrown.in the way of the Jews by their malignant 
neighbors. But he was not prepared for so dismal an account 
as he actually heard, and that so little progress had been made 
toward the restoration of the city during all these years. And 
at any’tate, the recital by eye-witnesses now brought vividly 
before him, what he had more vaguely apprehended before.— 
I sat down and wept, and mourned : This intelligence caused én’ 
him the deepest dejection and grief for days in succession. 
This led him to humiliation before God by fasting and'prayer. 
There was one legally appointed fast in the Jewish calendar 
upon the day of atonement. But we read of fasting from an 
early period upon special occasions, as when Israel was de- 
feated by Benjamin (Judg: 20 : 26),-or at a time of penitent 
confession of sin (1 Sam. 7 : 6), or in grief at the death of 
Saul (1 Sam. 31: 13), or when David fasted during the sick- 
ness of iis child (2 Sam. 12:16). It is a natural token of 
distress and grief, which take away all inclination for food. 
And it enables one to give himself uninterruptédly to prayer, 
without being diverted by attending to his physical appetite. 
—Prayed before the’ God of héaven: He ht his grief to 
God, from whom #lone he expected help. tifle “thie God 
of heaven” occurs'with special frequency, and aliiést exclu- 
sively, in the books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Daniel. 

Verse 5,—-Several of the expressions of Nehemigh’s prayer 
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are borrowed from antecedent books of Scripture, or are evi- 
dently suggested by passages which he had in mind. —The 
great and terrible God is drawn irom Deuteronomy 7: 21; 
10: 17.—That keep2th covenant and mercy for them that love 
him and observe his commandments is from Deuteronomy 7 : 9 
(comp. also Exod. 20:6). God had shown himself terrible 
in the judgment which he had inflicted upon them for their 
sins; and yet his covenant with their fathers and with them- 
selves was not forgotten, and would certainly be fulfilled to 
his loving and obedient people. 

Verse 6.—Let thine ear now be attentive, and thine eyes open, 
is a reminiscence from the prayer of Solomon offered at the 
dedication of the temple (2 Chron. 6: 40; comp. 1 Kings 8: 
29).— Which I pray before thee now, day and night : This was his 
constant petition, not offered once only, but with continued 
importunity. It was the perpetual burden of his heart brought 
unceasingly before God.—For the children of Israel thy ser- 
vanis: The relation in which they stood to God affords him a 
plea.—And confess the sins: Proverbs 28 : 18.—I and my father’s 


} | house have sinned: Like a true penitent, he confesses, not 


merely the sins of others, but his own. And he acknowledges 
his participation in the‘ sins of the people.—The sins of the 
children of Israel, which we (not they) have sinned against thee: 
All sin is directed against God, which is its great aggravation. 

Verse 7— We have dealt very corruptly against thee: The 
grossness and heinousness of their sins rise up before him, as 
evidenced by the fact of their disobedience to God’s com- 
mands, given them by Moses, and which he describes by the 
terms applied to them in the law itself (Deut. 6 : 1). 

Verse 8.—He here recalls, not in exact terms, but in sub- 
stance, ments which are repeatedly made in the law, 
‘threatening them in case of transgression | with exile and dis- 
persion, and at the same time promising that this penalty 
should be removed if they truly repented and returned to him 
(comp. Deut. 4: 27-31; 30: 1-5). The penalty had been 
inflicted, and God’s words had thus been verified, which 
encourages him to believe that the promises will be accom- 
plished with equal certainty. 

Verse 9.—That they should be gathered from the remotest 
parts, and brought unto the place which God has chosen “to 
place his name there,” implies full restoration to his favor, 
and that he would extend ,his gracious protection over them. 
The spirit of these promises surely cfeates the expectation 
that his returning people should not be left in the sorry plight 
in which Jerusalem then was. 

Verse 10.—He pleads both because of the special relation 
in which they stood to God as his servants and his people, 
and because of what he had already done on their behalf, 
with particular reference to his having delivered them from 
the oppression of Egypt. 

Verse 11.— Who, desire to fear thy name: Or, rather, as in 
the Revision, “ Who delight to fear thy name.” He particu- 
larly prays that God would prosper him in the plan which he 
was forming, and incline the heart of the king to grant his 
request to be sent into Judea (Neh. 2:5). His being the 


king’s cup-bearer gave him admission to the presence of the 


king, and afforded him an opportunity to solicit this favor. 





THE FORCIBLENESS OF RIGHT WORDS. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


The main suggestion of this part of Nehemiah’s history is 
doubtless meant to be concerning the duty and the elements 
of prayer. Most of the facts in the chapter have already 
been anticipated in the study of our previous lesson. But 
the introduction of such a new and really extraordinary man 
is well worth the rehearsal of the early steps taken by him 
and his friends for the return to Jerusalem from captivity. 

I. The first verse gives us the key-note of all the instruc- 
tion: we see the forcibleness of right words. The best title 
for the volume is found in the opening sentence. Nehemiah 
was a devout man in a foreign country; he had nothing but 
words to got back to Mount Zion upon. Hengni-heo ne 
farther history; he simply spoke to Nehemiah. So Andrew 
in the New Testament started out a greater man when he 
found Simon Peter, his brother. Never despise right words. 
One word'of Charles Simeon about Carey’s success in India 
made‘Henry Martyn a missionary. It was the wisest man in 
the world who wrote that “the words of the wise are as goads, 
and as nails fastened by the masters of assemblies.” _ 

Il. We may learn next that piety can be in the world, and 
yet not of it (v.1). Here was this young Jew dwelling in 
the palace Shushan, but his heart was in heaven and his home 
in Jerusalem. The moment his brother came to see him, in 
company with some strangers, he commenced talking; and his 
conversation was where his heart was. Remember this won- 
derful palace was where Esther used to live. It was a mar- 
vel of luxury, gorgeousness, and beauty. It had pillars of 
stone, and pavenients of red, blue, white, and black marble. 
It was zich with hangings of tapestry, green and blue; and the 
cords were of fine linen and purple running along silver 
rings. The beds were of gold and silver. The cups’ which 
Nehemiah bore to the king were go!den, and always filled 
with the exquisite wines of the costliest brand. But Nehe- 
miah kept his thoughts, in the midst of the royal bounties, 
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on his home far away. So this old story repeats what we 
have so often learned before: ‘God’s servants are to be found 
in the unlikeliest places; true piety is in one’s heart. 

III. In the third place, we see that patriotism is often an 
honorable element of piety (v. 2). The powers that be are or- 
dained of God; government is of divine right; citizenship 
should be accepted in the fear of the Lord. Moses was at 
court in Egypt ; Daniel was a ruler in Babylon; Joseph was 
at the head of Pharach’s realm; but such men remembered 
those who were looking to them for help. Paul went so far 
once as to say that he could wish himself “accursed from 
Christ” for his kinsmen’s sake. One of the most attractive 
parts of this historic picture is found in the quick and adroit 
turning to advantage by Nehemiah of a position so close as 
that of cup-bearer to the king. Here he had fine chances to 
test the power of right words. He could observe the proper 
time, and catch the opportune moment of entreaty, and use 
the very argument or appeal likeliest to touch the monarch’s 
sympathies for Judah in their dispersion. What is wanted 
in our land is just this mingling of patriotism and devotion. 
We are told that upon the dollar-coins of the Norwegians 
this sentence is inscribed: “ Whatever is honorable, let the 
world learn among the rocks of our Norway.” If we loved 
our country thus, and loved our God more, we should lead 
the whole world, 

IV. We are ready, now, for our best lesson of all in the 
chapter before us: the supreme force of right .words is 
reached, when one’ makes use of them with a tearful sup- — 
plication unto God. Nehemiah tells here, in his own touch-* 
ing way, how his brother's tidings affected him. He sat 
down and wept (vs. 8, 4). Some men weep very easily. Some 
feel perfectly satisfied when they get through weeping ; they 
never did propose to do works meet for their demonstrations. 
Some men stand everything, and continue brave ; by and by 
something happens which is too much for endurance, Then 
they break down, and for a while seem to go all to pieces. It is 
terribly sad to see them rocking to and fro. But it is dan- 
gerous when they wipe their eyes, and begin to look around; 
for that means effort. How is it with most of us here? Do 
we shed tears when any great cause shakes? Do we care for 
anything enough to cry about it? Perhaps not; senstbility 
has depreciated in. value nowadays; fasting is out of fashion ; 
prayer-meetings have to toil and advertise to get an audience. 

V. Once more! Look at Nehemiah here; we find his sup- 
plication is given apparently in full: we might learn, pos- 
sibly, that one never has greater need to make words forcible 
by making them right, than when he is addressing the throne 
of divine grace. . Prayer is shown in this instance to have 
been orderly, composite, and in the end successful. 

1. Adoration is the first part of Nehemiah’s prayer (v. 5). 
His earliest reach of thought is towards the divine perfec- 
tions. He reiterates the names of the Deity he implores; 
the Lord God, the great and terrible God, the faithful and 
merciful God, the God of heaven. He kindles with worship, 
even before he prostrates himself in his mourning. 

2. Penitence is also a part ef his prayer (v. 6). He 
deliberately bows his head to acknowledge that he and his 
father’s house, indeed the entire nation of Israel’s children, 
are ill-deserving, vile, and guilty. He casts back no reproach 
upon the older generation for having caused the captivity ; 
he enters no complaint against Artaxerxes as the unjust 
oppressor of his fatherland or tyrant over the captives. He 
carefully connects the shame and sorrow of punishment with 
their own desolation. 

3. Confession is a part of this exemplary prayer (v.7). It 
is ever 80 easy to admit sin, but not sins. Some Christians 
will, promptly,own any degree of sin, but enter immediate 
denjal,of any number of sins. .A specification of particular 
instances and kinds of transgression, more frank than Nehe- 
miah gives here, it would be difficult to find anywhere in the 
Bible history ; he simply surrenders the case before a just God. 

4, A ent comes next asa part of this prayer. Once 
Job, when in the depth of his need, stiddenly cries out: Un 
thot I know whore I might find him! that I might come even 
to his seat! I would order my cause before him, ana mi my 
mouth with arguments.” Here we have the best example in 
the Bible, perhaps, of the ordering and arguments too. 

The character of God ig placed earliest (v.8). This man, 
the “natural priest, not ordained. of man,” as one calls him, 
accepts the infinitely, awful justice of his Maker as one of his 
pleas; for he insists that, in the threat he had fulfilled, 
Jehovah had shown himself faithful; but in the threat he 
had included a kind engagement to pardon when souls were 
penitent ; hence, a like faithfulness required him still to show 
mercy. So Nehemiah falls back with fearless logic upon the 
divine compassion and the divine consistency. God admitted 
this plea from Abraham (Gen. 18 : 19). 

The repute of God is also an argument that may be used. 
This is our word for what in this verse he calls his “name.” 
Once Moses used this plea: the passage is remarkable; it 
should be read entire (Num. 14 : 11-21). 

Then there ig the covenant of God to be used as our argu- 
ment: A reference to Solomon shows that he put this first in 
his dedication (1 Kings 8 : 21, 22). Mosee pleads the same 
in his intercession for the children of Israel (Exod. 33 : 12, 18). 

The consideration of God is likewise given here for an 
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argument (v. 1), It is very pathetic to hear Nehemiah 
remind the Lord that in this wandering and guilty nation 
there were, after all, some who desired to fear his name and 
prosper. It reminds us of the touching delicacy, in form of 
speech, when the sisters of Lazarus sent word to Jesus about 
their brother: “ Lord, behold, he whom thou loyest is sick,” 
God is tenderly watching and patiently loving his own. dil 
the time; he may be depended upon to imterpose when they 
are in trouble, because he considers them. The fifth chapter 
of the Lamentations is the most sorrowful in all the Bible; 
Jeremiah simply rehearses the pitiable condition of Judah 
Yet every verse is an argument for God to come and help his 
dear people. 

In closing this study of Nehemiah’s prayer, it seems as if 
there might be one special thought to be borne away by all 
of us. A single sentence is added at the end of the chap- 
ter. Really, it looks like a signature to the supplication, 
coming in the place of the conventional Amen. We ask, 
Who was this humole intercessor, self-appointed, wrestling 
for an unconscious nation? “For I was the king’s cup- 
bearer.” That was all. Cannot every one at least pray in 
secret for the desolation of our Zion? It was the tearful 
prayer of a mere cup-bearer that moved the arm of a God, 
and that set history in motion to bring salvation to the world. 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY K. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Iwas in Shushan the palace (v.1). A palace gives a man 
great opportunities of doing good, but it does not necessarily 
increase his desire of doing good, Indeed, many a man who 
is active and zealous in well-doing in a lower sphere would 
gtow sluggish and self-satisfied in a higher one. God knows 
where he wants his children to serve him; he locates them 
accordingly. If they are as ready to do his bidding as he is 
to employ them in his service, they can be useful anywhere. 
One thing, however, is very sure; if we are not improving our 
opportunities where we are, an increase of our opportunities 
would be-but an enlargement of our worthlessness. 

One of my brethren, came, he and certain men out of Judah ; 
and I asked them concerning the Jews that had escaped, . . . and 
concerning Jerusalem (v. 2). A true man will never forget his 
old neighbors and his old home, through any lifting up of 
himself above his former social standing. They of that home 
would have cause to be ashamed of him, if he felt ashamed of 
them. Tn fact, she higher « inks 'risen'ta true manhood, the 
higher andthe heartier is his loving regard for those who 
helped him to his start in life, and who were the companions 
and fellows of his earlier years. And he who is forgetful of 
the home of his childhood is unworthy of the home of his 
manhood. 

When I heard these words, .. . I sat down and wept (y. 4). It 
is one thing to hear a story of the trials and sorrows of others; 
it is another thing to respond to that story with our loving 
sympathy. If our hearts as well as our ears are reached by a 
tale of distress, we cannot but weep with those who weep— 
as we make their sufferings our own. Tenderness of* heart is 
not the ultimate test of sympathy, but it is an essential pre- 
requisite to it. We may weep with others, and do nothing 
more for them; but if we are not even moved to feel with 
them, we are riot likely to do much for them. 

And I fasted and prayed before the God of heaven Very 
eften the only-way in which we can help those who are in 
trouble is by asking God to help them, Our nearest way to 
their relief is upward from our hearts to the throne of grace, 
and then down from thence to their hearts. In such a case, 
our failure to turn to God in their behalf is a failure to do the 
most that we ean for their relief. In any case, if we would do 
what we can for others, we have need of God’s assistance ; and 
in order to secure that, it is our duty to ask for it. 

Hearken unto the prayer of thy servant, which Ipray, . . . while 
I confess the sins of the children of Israel, which we have sinned 
against thee: yea, I and my father’s howse have sinned (v. 6). It 
is not commonly our duty tv confess utter people's sins. “But | 
when we are praying for them as sinnérs, and are saying that 
their sin is our sin, it is proper for us to confess that they and 
we are sinners, or rather chat we and they are sinners; for 
however it is about other occasions, when we come to confess- 





“Yea, I and my father’s house [not my father’s house and I, 
but I and these others] have sinned.” 

Remember, I beseech thee, the word that thou commandedst thy 
servant Moses (v.8). God has promised to remember some 
things, and to forget others. We have a right to remind him 
accordingly. He has promised to remember his word of 
grace, and to forget the sins of those who trustfully seek his 
forgiveress. It would be well if we not only called upon God 
to remember and to forget in this way, but also imitated his 
holy example—by remembering his assurances of pardon, and 
forgetting our forgiven sins. 

Now these are thy servants and thy people, whom thou hast re- 
deemed (v.10). These are the very same péople whe have 
sinned, they and their fathers, and who have dealt very cor- 
ruptly against God ; and they are God’s servants whom he 
has redeemed. And it is in just this way that God loves to 
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suring him that they know, as he knows, that he has redeemed’ 
them. No one cay go to God in confidence with.s claim, of 
purity and holiness. The greatest sinner canjturn to God .in 
unwavering trust, as one who is redeemed because of his. need- 
ing redemption. 

Prosper, I pray thee, thy servant this day, and grant. him, mercy 
in the sight of this man (v.11). Prayer,to be of practical 
value, needs to.go into particulars. If we want. God’s help, 
we ought to tell him just when and wherg we feel our need of 





important that we ask God to make our endeavors effective 
with that person. _ This is true for the Sunday-school. teacher, 
for the parent, for the personal friend, for the man.of busi- 
ness, for any human fellow. If we prayed more earnestly 


with others, At all events, our hope in that direction must 
rest on God’s intervention, 





TEACHING HINTS, 


BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


First Step—Make clear the connecting link between last 
Sunday’s lesson and this. Time, ninety-seven years after the 
first return under Zerubbabel. Teachers who have a Teachers’ 
Bible (which every teacher should have) may find all the 
narrative in the “ Historical Epitome” of the Old Testament. 
The second temple was twenty-one years in building. A 
second, though smaller, caravan went up from the captivity 
about eighty years after the first, and was led by Ezra the 
scribe, (It was in this same interval of ninety-seven years 
that the events of the book of Esther fell.) Seventeen years 
after that comes the story found in our lesson. 

Second Step—The book of Nehemiah is really an auto- 
biography, and, like all autobiographies, it is very interesting. 
It sets forth clearly the godly and self-denying character of 
Nehemiah, his great patriotism, his power of influencing men, 
and his simply boundless energy. There was no such word 
as “fail” in his vocabulary. Every teacher should take a 
little time, and read the whole book at one sitting. This is 


the only way to get a good idea of the work which that great. 


man accomplished. The lesson-text sets forth clearly three 
qualities of this Jewish hero: 

1. His Sympathy.—Though well off in Shushan, and with 
his nest well feathered (for he was the king’s cup-bearer), his 
heart was ever in Jerusalem. He made it his business to be 
posted about the welfare of “the remnant ”'that had returned 
to their own land. Temporal prosperity had not made him 
selfish, and any messenger from the West wag sure to find in 
him a ready and sympathetic listener. Among these mes- 
sengers came Hanarii. His story was.asad one. The temple 


indeed had been rebuilt, but Jerusalem stood as yet without 


any walls. She was defenseless against her foes from without. 
These tidings made the heart of Nehemiah sad. Tears filled 
his eyes, and he turned to fasting and prayer for comfort. All. 
his own ‘welfare was speedily forgotten in his grief for and’ 
sympathy with his afflicted-brethren. We see, also, 

2. His Humility—Read verses 6,7, Full well he knew the 
cause of Judah’s misfortunes. From of old it had ever been 
the same. And) though personally he had: not been like 
Manasseh or. Amon, he still felt that he was not blameless. 
Had Ahab or Ahaz felt as this man did, neither Israel nor 
Judah would have fared so badly.. This. confession of the 
cup-bearer reminds us that holy men sorrow more for small 
sins than do godless men for great crimes. Sorrow for sin is 
not necessarily felt in proportion to the size or the number of 
a man’s transgressions, but rather in proportion to his appre- 
hension of true holiness. To realize more and more our,guilt 
is not a sign of increasing guilt, but of increasing coascien- 
tiousness. We see, further, 

3. His Prayerful Spirit—He can as yet do nothing but pray. 
So for months (see Neh. 1 : 1; 2; 1: Chisley was November- 
Deceniber; Nisan was ch-April ; that ie, four months 

pcs) ai ike 9 bah gehemgey guidance.. His 
was no “ at the gate of merey. But he 
knocked loud’ ad ioe He had no need of any parable to 


| teach him that men ought always. ‘to pray, and not to faint. 
ing sin, we have a right and a duty to put ourselves first. 


What he wanted was an answer, and for that he was willing 
to wait. The trouble with many of our desires is that they 
she siigtenss Gsovck tp Saleen ata If that be 
the price of a reply from God, many are not willing to pay it, 
They knock once or twice, listen for an answer, and when 
none comes at once, they run off to attend to other things 
which interest them far more deeply. But Nehemiah was 
not that kind of a man. He had ome desire, and he said, 
“That will I seek after;” and he continued in his search 
until he found what he longed for. Notice, again, _ 

4. His Good Sense_—He not only prayed, but he formed his 
plans for the future. Verse 11 indicates this. The exact 
plan that he had formed is found in Nehemiah 2: 5. Alone 
he could accomplish nothing in Jerusalem ; so he prayed God 
‘to incline the heart of the king to give him the requisite au- 
thority and help to build the walls of the city, . The drift of 





his prayer was: “O God, open up a way for me (not for 


it. Especially if we are to try and reach any .one else, it ‘is | 


and trustfully for a blessing on our dealjngs. with others, we ’ 
should have less trouble and more success in our interviews. 
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while he, the cup-bearer, steod. by, waiting 








lend de Glia) A dios chemnillbiaee He realized that prayer 
alone, wlien effort also was possible, was of no avail. When 
the venerable Dr. Goodell, migsionary in Turkey, wanted a 
bell and an organ for.an Armenian church in Constantinople, 
he wrote to the Madison Square Presbyterian Church in New 


| York asking for three things: (1.).A’ bell; (2.):An organ; 


(3.) Your prayers; and added, “ Without the two former, your 
prayers will be too weak to have any percéptible influence in 
Constantinople.” This is piety and good sense combined, and 
that is‘exactly what Nehemiah had, and what many disciples 
in our day séem to have lost. 

Now the résult .of this combination of characteristics in 
Nehemiah resulted most happily. Our lesson does not. give 
the sequel of his action, but the scholars should by all means 
be told that. Nehemiiah’s- prayer was so answered that the 
walls of Jerusalem were built, and the gates set up. One-man 
power, blessed by God, accomplished it all. 

Third Step—Surely the application of ull this cannot be 
difficult. Somethings are necessary for the successful prose- 
cution of the Master’s work. If these are found in any indi- 
vidual heart, the work will prosper, in spite of all obstacles. 
First; Sympathy for the work. He who cares nothing for 
missions will do nothing for them, unless it be to criticise the 
missionaries. He who cares. nothing for the souls of his 
scholars will in no way exert himself for them. Second: 
Hamility. The humble soul is made fat, but proud souls are 
always lean, spiritually. He who blames himself because the 
work lags, will accomplish far more than he who blames his 
pastor or his superintendent. If half the strength spent in 
criticising was spent in confession, more would be brought to 
pass for Zion, For the very spirit of criticism is a stumbling- 
block in the way of all progress. Show me a critical teacher, 
and I will show you a powerless teacher. Third: A prayer- 
ful spirit. After all, our help must come from God. All 
effort. without him is werse than useless. For if the Lord 
keep not the city, the watchman waketh but in vain. 
Prayer without ceasing is the one condition of labor without 
failure. Fourth: Eagerness to wéik.-Pray for work. Many 
pray for the work, but never pray forrwork. If only every 
disciple would let alone praying for the work, and pray for 
work, how quickly the aspect of the remnant would’ change! 
Think of this for a moment, and see how easily work would 
go if all in your church heartily prayed, “ Lordy. give me 
work.” It really seems as though the millennium would 
come bofore noxmt Sunday if thie—werv-tise-attiteds- oE-tive 


whole Church. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 

BY FAITH LATIMER. . 
What was our last golden text? Who praised the Lord? 
In what city were the:foundations of the temple laid? How 
many captives from Babylon went back to Jerusalem? . Who 
stirred the spirit of the Persian king to let.them go? What 
offerings did Cyrus give for the temple? How did priests 
and people give praise when they laid the foundation of the 
second temple? What sound was heard with the shouts of 


joy? What is our golden text for to-day? Tears andisorrow 


were mingled with the happy praise in last week’s story; and 
tears and trouble are in the prayer of to-day. Sojoy andsor- 
row,,gladness and trouble, are always mingled.. ‘The! crowd 
in Jerusalem could hardly tell the noise of joy from thenoise 
of weeping; but our dear Father in heaven-sees the tears as 
plainly as the smiles, and hears alike both praise and prayer, 


| the voice of joy and the secret sigh of sorrow. 


In the Palace of the King—In the city of Shushan, ia the 
winter palace of the king of Persia, was a Jew named Nehe- 
miah. ‘Tell; if time allows, of the beautiful city} with fields 
of lilies all around, and named Shushan, which means “lily,” 
of gardens of flowers, rare trees and fruits in the king’s gar- 
dens, 
ple came from there long before, among the captives brought 
to Babylon, He was a high officer in the king’s court, called 


_a cup-bearer to the king; his service was to stand near the 


king, to pour a little of the wine into his own hand, taste it, 
then fill a golden goblet, and hand it to, the king to drink, 
the king’s. pleas- 
ure. Nehemiah had a place of honor, and was often in the 
king’s presence. Don’t you think he had @ grand home, ina 
splendid palace, the richest food, the fimest dress, and a very 
easy, happy time? With all this he had’a very heavy heart, 
full of sorrow. 

Nehemiah’s Trouble-—What could it hav¢ been? Was he 
sick? Was he afraid of losing his place? ‘Was the king dis- 
pleased with him? ‘Was. he poor, or. afraid. of coming pov- 
erty? No; Nehemiah’s sorrow was not for himself. He was 
not selfish. Who. set an example for us to bear the troubles 
of others?) Who bore our griefs and carried our sorrows? 
One day, as Nehemiah walked near the city walls, he heard 
voices of men talking in the language of the Jews. They . 
were travelers, dusty and worn; for they had come a thou- 
sand .miles, just from Jerusalem. What news? asked 
Nehemiah. As the men answered, he found one of them 
was of the same family as himself, so that: he.could call him 
brother. What news, brother? 


made Nehemiah weep and mourn. The wall of Jerusalem 


Nehemiah had never lived.in Judea; for all his peo- .- 


It. -was the answer that - 
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-was broken down ; and, instead of gates to make the city safe 
in place of the cheep-gate and the water-gate, the gate of the 
fountain, the corner-gate, and many more, were heaps of 
ruined stone, marks of fire and destruction in the dust of 
years. After rejoicing over the foundations of the temple, 
it took twenty years to finish it. The old men who wept 
were all dead, their children had grown old, and when they 
tried to build the walls, the tribes around laughed, and said : 
What do these feeble Jews? and mocked ‘and troubled them, 
so that ninety years after Cyrus made the captives free in 
their own city, they were poor, discouraged, and weak. Some 
had even joined the tribes around, and had almost forgotten 
and forsaken their. God. : For this Nehemiah wept and 
prayed... Though his home was in a far-off land, and he had 
never lived in Jerusalem, yet he loved. Zion, the chosen city 
of God, Who came down from the throne to suffer and save 
because of his love and pity?» Over what city did he weep 
because he knew all its sins and its sorrows? 

Nehemiah’s Prayer—To whom. could he tell ‘his sorrow ? 
Who is our refuge in trouble? Nehemiah was so full of 
grief, so busy thinking and praying, that he did not care for 
the palace feasts and the rich food he might have eaten. He 
went without food, except a little of the plainest sort, he 
hardly cared what; for he was fasting while he prayed. 

He Worshiped God.—He very often spoke to an earthly 
king, who was, after all, only a man; when he spoke to God, 
he said: “O Lord, the God of heaven.” He prayed to the great 
God who made all the worlds and ruled in heaven,—a great 
and terrible God to be honored, worshiped, and feared. 

He Reminded God of His Promises.—He called him a 
covenant-keeping God, a God’ of mercy ; he remembered God’s 
sure promises, and repeated in his prayer what he had said 
by his servant Moses,—that he would visit the iniquity of the 
fathers unto the third and fourth generations of them that 
hate him. Did that make Nehemiah afraid? Oh no; he re- 
minded his listening Father of the rest of his commandment : 
“Showing mercy unto thousands [of generations], of them 
that love me and keep my commandments.” He could 
claim that for himself; for he was of the line of David, and 
he could: hold up his hand, and say, Thou hast promised the 
“sure mercies of David.” Could Nehemiah claim more than 
those who pray now? Who afterwards walked Jerusalem’s 
streets and temple-courts, and was called the Son of David? 
Every one who asks in his name can remind the Father of 
his everlasting covenant, and, when they pray, know that he 
who ever liveth holds up the hand with the print of the nail, 
interceding for us. Nehemiah asked God to see, to listen to 
and answer his prayer, to look upon his earnest heart and the 
want of those for whom he prayed. 

‘He Confessed Sin— Whose sin? There is nothing easier 
than to confess the sins of others, except to give away other 
people’s money ; the world and the church often see such 
geherdsity and such confession. Not so Nehemiah. He con- 
fessed his own sins, took’a share in forgetfulness, carelessness, 
neglect'of,God ; for he said : “Both I and my father’s house 
have sinned.” 

He Reminded God of Past Mercies—Remember how thou 
hast promised, if they turn to thee thou wilt forgiye. These 
are the people whom thou hast redeemed. Nehemiah 
claimed merey for his people because of all God had done for 
them; how much more then, can his children now claim 
mercy and forgiveness for others because Christ has died to 
redeem. One thing Nehemiah prayed for himself,—that he 
might have favor in the sight of the king. In whose hand is 
the heart of a king? 

Before the King—One day, when the queen was there, the 
king noticed his cup-bearer had an anxious face. Why art 
thou sad, Nehemiah? he asked. How can I be but sad 
when my fathers’ tombs are laid waste? That showed that 
Nehemiah came of a line of kings, for no others were buried 
in tombs in Jerusalem. What is your request? asked the 
king. Quick as a flash of light, a thought flew up to God 
Help me, O Lord, I pray ; then he was brave to answer : If 
it please thee, O king, send me unto Judah to build it. Get 
some one to read with you at home how the prayer was all 
ariswered, as true prayer is sure to be, some time, some way. 
Read about the letters to governors, to forest-keepers, and 
about captains and horsemen, Find out about the four 
months’ journey, the walk by night, the sight of the walls, the 
broken-down gates, the plans to rebuild, thanksgiving, trust 
in Ged, and how the people worked and watched and prayed. 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


To what period of Jewish history does the book of Nehe- 
miah. belong? What historic book falls chronologically 
between Ezra and Nehemiah? 

By whom was the book of Nehemiah written? (v.1.) In 
what person are the first and fourth sections of this book 
written? (chaps. 1-7; 12: 27-13.) In what person is the sec- 
ond section written? (chaps. 8-10.) When was this book 
written? (Neh. 5:14; 12:27.) ~ Give an outline of the 


dom? (vs. 1, 2.) What place does the month Chisleu occupy 
in the Jewish calendar? To which of our months does it 
correspond? What twentieth year is meant in the first 
verse? (Neh. 2:1.) Give a brief account of Shushan. What 
progress had the returned captives made in the restoration of 
the Holy City during a period of ninety years? (v. 3.) Were 
they, or were they not, blameworthy for this slackness? 
Where does the blame for the slowness of progress in the 
evangelization of the world belong? How does every one 
whose heart is fixed upon the prosperity of Zion receive the 
news of its decline in any’ quarter? (v.4.) Give other 
examples of fasting and prayer (Psa. 35:13; Dan. 9:3; 
Acts 10:30). With what conception of God’s character 
should the suppliant approach him? (v.5.) What two 
attributes of God does Nehemiah magnify in the introduction 
to his prayer? What is the second element conspicuous in 
Nehemiah’s prayer? (vs. 6,7.) | Whose sins should we al- 
ways mention mest emphatically in our confessions to God? 
What does prayer avail which fails in this respect? (Luke 
18: 11-14.) How may a knowledge of the past be made 
available in prayer? (vs. 8,9.) Is it, or is it not, possible for 
God to forget his promise? What did Nehemiah mean when 
he besought God to remember? What argument did he use 
in his prayer? (v. 10.) What was the direct petition of his 
prayer? (v.11.) What explanatory note is appended to the 
prayer? What purpose was already in his heart when he 
prayed for mercy in the sight of the king? How long after- 
ward was his prayer answered? Briefly complete the account 
of the first section of the book (Neh. 2-7), 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


WHAT THE PALACE CAN DO FOR 
THE HOYVEL. 


IN THE HOVEL: 
AFFLICTION 
Po 





IN THE PALACE: 


KNOWLEDGE OF OTH 
SYMPATHY WITH jeu 


REPROACE. HELP FOR 





BEAR YE ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS, 
AND SO FULFILL 


THE LAW OF CHRIST, 








WHAT ONE MAN CAN DO FOR 
B NATION. 
HE CAN | 


INQUIRE AS TO ITS REAL CONDITION. 
MOURN FOR ITS DECLENSIONS. 
PRAY TO GOD FOR ITS SALVATION. 
DO HIS OWN PART IN ITS SAVING. 
WHEN GOD CALLS, HE CAN SAY: 
HERE AM I; SEND ME. 








A MODEL OF PRAYER. 


P LEADING FoR OTHERs. 

BB ecoenitTIon oF Gonp’s FAarrHFuLness. 
A CKNOWLEDGMENT oF ONE’s Own Srv. 
Y EARNINGS FOR DELIVERANCE. 

FEE NUMERATION OF Gop’s PrRoMIsEs. 

BR EcouNTING oF PRESENT NEEDs. 


LORD, TEACH US TO PRAY. 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 
“ Sweet hour of prayer.” 

“Sweet the moments, rich the blessing.” 
“O wondrous power of faithful prayer!” 
“Nobody knows what I have in my heart.” 
Precious promise God: hath given.” 
“What various hindrances we meet.” 

“O for a faith that will not shrink.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


“THe Montu Cuistey.”—If one picks up a Jewish- 
American newspaper, he will generally find upon it two 
dates. Thus, a newspaper published January 8, 1886, carries 
upon it that date; but, besides that, it also bears another, She- 
bath 2, 5646. The latter is the accepted Jewish date; and so 
it is, in asense, the native date of the Jews. The Christian 
date, the one to which we are accustomed, is, in the same 
sense, an alien date to them. They mark it upon their papers 
because it is the only date understood by the Christian, and 
nominally Christian, population in’ the midst of which they 





general contents of each section. What is the earnest inquiry 
of every loyal child of God concerning the word of the king- 


find themselves. 


ment has been felt by the Jews before. The name “Chislev” 
in the lesson jig a trace of it. It is not a true Jewish name, 
but is borrowed from « foreign calendar. It appears, with 
other foreign names of the months, in Jewish writings, only 
after the Babylonian exile, and is as much an evidence of 
the former residence of the Jews in the midst of an alien 
population as their present use of the Christian calendar is 
an evidence of their present Christian environment. We 
have a similar instance in the case of Greek monarchs in 
Egypt. The Decree of Canopus, for instance, names first the 
Macedonian date, and then follows it with the native Egyp- 
tian date. 


“SHUSHAN THE Patace.”—Rather, Shushan the fortress. 
The two renderings are not so divergent as they seem ; in the 
East, both the temple and the palace are very likely to be 
fortresses also. 

According to the testimony of the Greek historians, the 
walls of the ancient towns in the valley of the Euphrates 
andthe Tigris were of a thickness quite unusual in modern 
building. Thus, we hear of walls from one hundred to three 
hundred feet high, and from twenty to seventy-five feet thick. 
Making all allowance for exaggeration, it remains true that 
these walls must have been of extraordinary dimensions; and 
a city surrounded by walls like these must indeed have been 
a fortress. 


“Tue REMNANT... ARE IN GREAT AFFLICTION.”— 
Unfortunately, the message to Nehemiah concerning the state 
of the Jews in Jerusalem might as truthfully have been writ- 
ten in the nineteenth century. Jerusalem was, in Nehemiah’s 
time, part of a Persian province; now it is part of a Turkish 
one. But the advantage, if any, was on the side of the Jews 
who lived in the Persian times. Here is Dr. R. W. Stewart's 
picture of the state of the Jews in Jerusalem on the occasion 
of his visit there about thirty years ago: “ With a few excep- 
tions, the Jews at Jerusalem are supported ‘by charity, be- 
stowed by their brethren in Europe. Few of them are engaged 
in any remunerative employment, though circumstances have 
since proved that in most cases this arises rather from the 
absence of such employment than from any unwillingness on 
their part to take advantage of it. The war which had begun 
between Russia and Turkey had cut off the supplies which they 
annually received from the north of Europe ; and that circum- 
stance, added to the high price of wheat, had reduced the 
greater portion of them to a state of great distress, and some to 
absolute starvation. The British consul and Mrs. Finn entered 
warmly into their sufferings, and daily a crowd of poor shiver- 
ing women, whose features were pinched with starvation, 
might be seen in the court-yard before their house, waiting 
for the bread which the latter herself distributed among 
them.” When, through the liberality of those to whom the 
British consul and his wife made known the state of affairs in 
Jerusalem, money began to pour in, an industrial plantation 
was opened, to allow those who were willing to work an oppor- 
tunity todo so. The result is described in a letter from Mrs. 
Finn to Dr. Stewart. Speaking of applicants for employment, 
she says: ‘“‘ The number is daily increasing. Old men of seventy 
and eighty, rabbis, schoolmasters, scribes, old soldiers, sailors, 
shoemakers, dyers, bakers, etc., all eager to earn their fifteen 
and three-quarter piastres (about 2s. 10d. [say, seventy cents }) 
per week. ... We have at present an application from two 
sons of one of the oldest Spanish families, and formerly one 
of the proudest. These people—rabbis by descent—are im- 
ploring to be sent to the fields like the rest.” 


The condition of the Jews in Jerusalem has been amelio- 
rated; but in other cities of Asiatic Turkey the picture must 
be painted in even darker colors. There are cities in which 
the Jew skulks along, fearing to attract attention by word or 
gesture, lest he might afford an excuse for some act of abuse 
on the part of his Muslim masters. The treatment of Jews 
in Christian Russia at the present day will be fresh in the 
minds of most of our readers who peruse the shameful stories 
of pillage and outrage inflicted from time to time on the Jews 
by their Christian follow-euhjects in the Jand of the Tsar. 

“Wert... Mournep ... Fasrep.”—The mere exter- 
nal signs of sorrow and penitence are more valued in the East 
than in the West; and at certain seasons they are even ob- 
ligatory. Thus, the pilgrim to Mekkek must submit to cer- 
tain rigorous rules of dress and toilet, as a preparation for 
the exalted privilege of approaching the Houseof Allah. He 
must not wear anything knotted or woven, pare his nails, or 
cut his hair; and for a husband to kiss his wife would be an 
offense to be expiated only by sacrifice. At the sermon on 
the Hill of Arafat, everybody is required to look sad and 
dolorous; and when the sermon approaches its climax, per- 
sonal safety demands that grief should become more demon- 
strative, as apparent insensibility to the claims of religion 
might be avenged by a broken head. Burton describes this 
climax in his Pilgrimage: “ At’ first the sermon was spoken 
amid profound silence. . . . At last the breeze brought to our 
ears a, purgatorial chorus of cries, sobs, and shrieks. Evcn- 
my party thought proper to be affected: old Ali rubbed his 
eyes, which in no case unconnected with dollars could, by any 
amount of straining, be made to shed even a crocodile’s tear ; 
and the boy Mohammed wisely hid his face in the skirt of 








1 This same necessity of adapting themselves to their environ- 
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TWO SUGGESTIVE BOOKS ON GOD AND 
THE BIBLE* 


One of the great gains of the unexampled mental 
activity which characterizes the present age of the world 
is the facility thus given for looking at every important 
question from more than one standpoint, The age of 
dead assent is past; the age of universal inquiry is upon 
us. There is not a single vital question of human life 
or belief which has not been, or is not liable to be, taken 
up and scrutinized from the diverse standpoints of the 
speculative thinker, the psychologist, the physicist, and 
the historian. 

Nor is this a misfortune. Truth, like the diamond, 
has many facets; and each new standpoint from which 
it is viewed adds to the breadth and thoroughness of our 
knowledge of it. It is for this reason that we couple 
together in this notice two small but important books, 
which, differing from each other in many details, have 
this in common—that they are independent studies of 
two questions of surpassing interest to humanity, and 
that they afford the means of looking at these questions 
from unwonted, but suggestive, standpoints. Both books 
are by professed philosophical scholars, neither of whom 
would claim to be orthodox in the accepted sense. 

Certainly the last man to be suspected of any undue 
predilections for accepted opinions in either theology or 

‘ philosophy is the author of Cosmic Philosophy and of 
Myths and Mythmakers. Mr. Fiske is, first and last, an 
evolutionist; and the evolutionists of America might 
with justice apply to him the title of “our philcsopher,” 
which the English evolutionists are so fond of applying 
to Mr. Herbert Spencer. In his Cosmic Philosophy, Mr. 

_ Fiske sketched the outlines of a theory of the universe 
from this standpoint. In this work the theistic idea was, 
to say the least, subordinate ; indeed, not a few of Mr. 
Fiske’s readers interpreted the work as a rejection of 
theism. In this, however, the public was, as it not infre- 
quently is, mistaken. The existence of God is nowhere 
denied in the two volumes of Cosmic Philosophy. An 
apparently closer approximation to accepted beliefs was 
made in The Destiny of Man, considered in the light of 
his origin. And now in The Idea of God, Mr. Fiske sets 
forth his view of God, taking distinctly theistic ground, 
and affirming that the basis of theism, so far as can be 
soon, cannot be serlously modified by any future con- 
ceivable scientific advance. 

Mr. Fiske is keen enough metaphysician to see that 
when unbelieving scientists enthrone Force in the seat 
of God, they have only changed the terms of the problem. 
As Mr. Fiske’s conception of force is really the key to 
his whole position, a brief passage may be quoted: 
“ Force is implicitly regarded as a sort of entity or demon 
which has a mode of action distinguishable from that of 
Deity ; otherwise it is meaningless to substitute one for 
another. But such a personification of ‘force’ is a rem- 
nant of barbaric thought, in no wise sanctioned by physi- 
cal science. . . . [All that can be predicated of the motion 
of two planets, for instance, is that they act towards each 
other in a certain way.] Whatever goes beyond this, 
and imagines or asserts a kind of ‘ pull’ between the two 
bodies, is not science, but metaphysics. An atheistic 
metaphysics may imagine such a ‘pull,’ and may inter- 
pret it as the action of something that is not Deity, duc 
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such a conclusion can find no support in the scientific theorem. 

. And consequently at no imaginable future time, so 
long as the essential conditions of human thinking are 
maintained, can science even attempt to substitute the 
action of any other power for the direct action of Deity” 
(pp. 98-100). These are significant words, coming as they 
do from a recognized philosophical champion of physical 
evolution; and they afford a fair representation of the 


‘| whole tendency of the book. 


In brief, Mr. Fiske’s view of the way in which the 
idea of God is affected by modern discovery is ‘this: 
There have been two divergent ideas of God current in 
the world. The first is that of the Greek Christian 
fathers—God immanent in the world, and clothing him- 
self in the garments of nature. The second is that of 
the Latin fathers—God not in the world, but absent from 
it; the world something external to God, a mere dead 
machine, once made and wound up by God, who now 
stands afar off and “sees it go.” This latter conception 
can no longer be held, since (Mr. Fiske claims) the doc- 
trine of evolution has been established, and the universe 
is seen to be, not a watch, as Paley’s famous illustration 
made it, but a flower, unfolding at the prompting of the 
life within it to ever new beauty. God (says Mr. Fiske) 
is the one fact of the universe; the whole cosmos is 
thrilling with life—psychical life, in some sense akin to 
the psychical life of man, making for righteousness, work- 
ing out a higher life for man, who is the crown of things. 
The ultimate goal is “a stage of civilization .. . in 
which human sympathy shall be all in all, and the spirit 
of Christ shall reign supreme throughout the leagth and 
breadth of the earth” (p. 168). 

The key-word of this noteworthy little volume is 
Divine Immanence. That was also the key-word to the 
thought of the Greek fathers. But to that key-word 
these latter joined another, Divine Incarnation. When 
Mr. Fiske writes his promised work on “ Jesus of Naza- 
reth,” beside which his other books seem to him “ sim- 
ply wayside studies preliminary to the undertaking of 
this complicated and difficult task” (p. xxx), may it be 
found that he has added this key-thought of Divine In- 
carnation to his philosophy ! 

Professor Francis Bowen’s book, A Layman’s Study of 
the English Bible, touches an equally interesting subject 
in an equally independent way. Dr. Bowen’s work is 
less profound than that of Mr. F’ske; and for that rea- 
son it will probably reach a wider audience. Taking up 
the English Bible, without reference to its greater or less 
faithfulness as a representation of the original, and 
without reference to theological dogma, this author 
shows its value as an English classic, and as a picture- 
book for the race. Dr. Bowen is not a defender of ortho- 
doxy in its dogmatic statements regarding the Bible, and 
he is careless to defend it as a book of history infallibly 
exact in every particular. But he defends the Bible in 
his own way; “ for, know it well,” he says, “the only 
choice for us in this piping nineteenth century, lies be- 
tween this old philosophy of the Hebrews and the phi- 
losophy of despair, the pessimism of Hartmann and 
Schopenhauer” (p. 144). Amid the crude and flippant 
skepticism which prevails in so many quarters, it is 
pleasant to hear a word like this from the professor of 
philosophy at Harvard—a college which is not the centre 
of dogmatic orthodoxy in this country. 

The value of Dr. Bowen’s book, to those who are 
troubled by modern critical and other assaults upon the 
Bible, is to show how little in the Bible, after all, can be 
shaken by such assaults. Granted that there are errors 
of figures in Genesis, does such a fact necessarily invali- 
date the moral and religious teachings of the lives of the 

atriarchs, or need it. shake onr. faith in the essential 
tworthiness of the Bible as a record of Divine reve- 
lations to men? Professor Bowen has slight respect for 
Colenso and his school. He can no more doubt “the 
essential genuineness. and authenticity of the story” of 
the exodus than of “the recently discovered history of 
Plymouth Colony by Governor Bradford.” It is not in 
the least wonderful that the Hebrews preserved the 
story; it would have been wonderful had they forgotten 
it. Much more wonderful is the “ponderous erudition 
and perverse ingenuity of professorial German critics,” 
by which the valuable result is reached “that the genu- 
ineness ahd early date of a certain passage are stoutly 
denied by six learned critics, and quite as stoutly as- 
serted, perhaps, by eight others equally erudite.” 

Mr. Fiske, reasoning from the standpoint of a scien- 
tific philosophy, shows how science—science, in the very 
strictest sense—has uttered, and can utter, no word 
against God; Dr. Bowen, contemplating the Bible from 
a standpoint alien to that of orthodoxy, teaches that, 
after rationalism has done-its worst, the Bible still stands 
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as a record of Divine revelation, and as “containing” 


God’s word. Evangelical orthodoxy goes farther than 
either Mr. Fiske or Dr. Bowen in its claims for God and 
the Bible; but evangelical orthodoxy will certainly not 
be weakened. by observing the results obtained by these 
thinkers, each working from; his own. standpoint, and 
neither influenced by the claims.made in behalf of any 
theological dogma. 





Quite a literature of its own inevitably grows up 
around any such historic resort as the quaint little sea- 
port town of St. Augustine, Florida. Among all the 
booklets which: have been written concerning the old 
Florida seaport, however, none is worthier of its subject 
than Old St. Augustine: A Story of Three Centuries, by 
Mr. Charles B. Reynolds. Mr. Reynolds’s purpose is to 
enable the reader to see “the St. Augustine of the 
present tinged and illumined with the light of its past; ” 
and with this object in view he traces the varying for- 
tunes of the town since the days when French and 
+Spaniards fought for its possession down to the days 
when it passed into the hands of the British and to the 
United States. The book is well illustrated with wood- 
cuts, and with eleven “artotype” views, whose soft and 
mellow tint well suits the pictured walls of olden fortress, 
cathedral, or rustic cottage, Mr. Reynolds delineates 
in a clear and graphic way the shifting panorama of 
St. Augustine’s history; and he has succeeded in writing 
a little volume which is full of light, shade, and color, 
and one which will be welcomed by old St. Augustans as 
an adequate memento of one of the most famous Ameri- 
can historical sites of the past, and one of the most 
esteemed health resorts of the present. Those who are at 
St. Augustine, as well as those who have been there, will 
find this little book an interesting souvenir of the unique 
old city by the sea. (12mo, pp. 136. St. Augustine, 
Florida: E. H. Reynolds. Price, $1.50.) 


One of the latest enterprises of Mr. John B. Alden, the 
New York publisher, is Alden’s Cyclopedia of Universal 
Literature, of which several paper parts and one bound 
volume have appeared. This Vol. I. is a duodecimo, 
rather narrower than usual, containing nearly five hun- 


is alphabetical, and the work comes down to Thomas 
Arnold, showing that some fifteen or twenty volumes 
will be needed to complete it. Its range may be illus- 
trated by the fact that it includes articles on Ezra Abbot, 
Jacob and John 8. C. Abbott, A. Bronson Alcott, Joseph 
Alden, and Edwin Arnold, as well as on Hsop, Anacreon, 
Aristotle, the Greek Anthology, and the Arabian Nights. 
Brief biographies are given, followed by representative 
extracts, the whole being intelligently prepared)appar- 
ently by a writer long the editor of Harper’s Magazine, 
and afterward employed by the Appletons. The»¢hoice 
of names for inclusion is marred by the appearance of 
one almost wholly unknown writer, considered here for 
no reason, so far as we can see, save that her poems are 
issued by the publisher of this work. (12mo, pp. 478. 
New York: John B. Alden. Price, 60 cents.) 


Harper’s Young People Series has become quite a 
little library ; its twentieth issue is Wakulla, a Story of 
Adventure in Florida. The ‘book, like its predecessors, 
is reprinted from the pages of the popular paper, Har- 
per’s Young People. It is, we believe, the first work by 


Munroe. The story is fairly good, with a moral tone; 
but it unintentionally emphasizes, in the reader’s mind, 
the unfortunate fact that the average juvenile book of 
the day is not very meritorious, and is too often marred 
by slang, or at least by careless English. When will 
another Jacob Abbott appear? Perhaps he was not an 
ideally good writer for the young; but he left no equal. 
Not a few of our juvenile books—notably those of the 
late Mrs. Ewing—are excellent; the flatness of their 
predecessors has been removed in great measure; but 
too much is sacrificed to the desire to be readable at 
almost any cost. Our four best juvenile periodicals suc- 
ceed better in their sketches and poems than in their 
long stories. (16mo, pp. 255. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. Price, $1.00.) 


Miss Charlotte M. Yonge’s latest story, Nuttie’s Father, 
is a typical work, having most of the Well-known char- 
acteristics of the author’s books: a country church, a 
surpliced choir, a vicar, a canon; migrations from village 
to metropolis, quotations from poetry, a readable dialogue 
that is never enthralling and never dull, a weak woman, 
an unsuccessful man, a pathetic death of a child, and a 
heroine who has to fight for the serenity she ultimately 
wins. Miss Yonge is occasionally amysing, when she 





least intends to be, and she could easily be travestied in 
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dred pages, and noatly bound in bluc cloth: “Pho plon—— 


the former editor of that periodical, Mr. [Charles] Kirk — 
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a Thackeray’s Prize Novelists or a Harte’s Condensed 
Novels} bat on the whole she is an interesting and use- 
ful writer, whose place in semi-religious literature will 
not easily be filled by another. (12mo, pp. ix, 427. 
New York: Macmillan'&Co. | Prive, $1.50.) 


A book of travel, written in the old-fashioned way, 
and seeming to belong to the days when a foreign trip 
was so rare as to entitle the tourist to distinction, and to 
tempt him to amateur authorship, is 4, Zour Around the 
World, by George E, Raum, Its pages were first written 
in the form of home letters, as the attractively affection- 
ate dedication informs us; but there was no reason why 
such guide-book descriptions should, be printed, what- 
ever enjoyment they gave to the home circle. They 
cover too much ground, and are neither novel nor valu- 
able; they will remind readers of the story called 
Verdant Green, of Mr. Bouncer’s Oxford Epistles, based 
on a complete guide to the university. (12mo, pp. iii, 
430. New York: William 8, Gottsberger,) _ 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Syriac scholars will be interested in the announce- 
ment just made, that Johns Hopkins University is about 
to issue, under the editorial supervision of Professor 
Isaac H. Hall, a reproduction in phototype of seventeen 
pages of a Syriac manuscript containing the epistles 
known as Antilegomena. The importance of this an- 
nouncement consists in the fact that the printed editions 
of these Antilegomena rest upon one inferior manuscript ; 
so that the publication of the Antilegomena from this 
manuscript, which is of high critical value, practically 
duplicates the material for the criticism of the text. 
Professor Hall is the foremost authority in America 
in the fields of Syriac literature and paleography, as 
as well as in that of Greek New Testament bibliography; 
so that Syriac students may feel assured that the execu- 
tion of the work will be worthy of its importance. The 
price of the phototype reproduction will be $3.00, and 
orders should be addressed to the Publication Agency of 
the Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore. 


Few questions have been debated with greater earnest- 
ness than the meaning and origin of the Hebrew name 
of the covenanting God, Jehovah. Inthe Studia Biblica 
recently issued by members of the University of Oxford, 
Professor S. R. Driver contributes a scholarly paper giv- 
ing a brief history of recent discussion upon the subject, 
with special reference to Professor Friedrich Delitzsch’s 
theory of the Babylonian origin of the form Ya-u, 
upon which the Hebrew form Yahweh (Jehovah) was 
constructed. In summing up, Professor Driver finds 
that no theory of the foreign origin of the name of 
Jehovah has yet been established, though the possibility 
of such an origin cannot be positively denied. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that at the Novem- 
ber meeting of the (English) Society for Biblical Archz- 
ology, Mr. Theo. G. Pinches brought forward evi- 
dence which seems to show that the cuneiform characters 
commonly read Malik should really be read Ya, or Aa. 
In the cuneiform, the characters referred to are the name 
of a god who has been identified (as Mr. Pinches thinks, 
wrongly) with Molechof the Ammonites. If Mr. Pinches’ 
view be sustained, the name of this god must be read 
Ya; and the cuneiform form demanded by Professor 
Delitzsch’s theory for the Hebrew form Yahweh is ap- 
proximately supplied. The value of Mr. Pinches’ theory, 
however, remains to be tested. 





Hebrew students will find several important articles 
in the current number of Hebraica, which is doing’ so 
much for the advancement of Semitic scholarship in 
America. Professor Charles A. Briggs contributes an 
able re-statement of his views concerning the attitude of 
the Old Testament revisers toward textual criticism; Dr. 
Ward, of The Independent, writes concerning Sippara, 
correcting, from new knowledge, won during his recent 
personal exploration, current mistakes regarding that 
important city or cities; and Professor Isaac H. Hall 
has some racy remarks on Oriental transliteration in his 
note on The Massora Among the Syrians. There is a 
certain scholarly daring in Proféssor Paul Haupt’s treat- 
ment of Psalm One Hundred and Thirty. Taking the He- 
brew title, which in the “ Authorized” Version is trans- 
lated A Song of Degrees, and in the new Revision A 
Song of Ascents, Professor Haupt boldly changes the 
plural of the last word into a singular, and translates A 
Song of the Return; that is, literally, A Song of the 
Going Up [from Babylon]. Of course, the title may 
refer to the period immediately subsequent to the Return. 
This translation is, on the face of it, very attractive ; 


-Detroit, Mich., Y. M. C. A. Réoms.............. Saturdays, 4 P. 





though in Psalms 122, 181, and 138 the words Dawid 


(of David) would require to be stricken out of the title, 
—a change which probably would not much disturb 
Professor Haupt. Of the other suggestive changés made 
by Professor’ Haupt, we need only mention here the 
emendation of the somewhat meaningless lema’an tiw- 
ware (“that thou mayest be feared”) to lema’an téra (“ for 
the sake of the Religion ”),—a thoroughly Oriental form 
of expression. Students whose knowledge of Hebrew 
is limited, and who wish to know how to make the most 
of that limited acquirement, will find helpful sugges- 
tions in Professor Frederic Gardiner’s paper on The 
Advantages of a Slight Knowledge of Hebrew. Hebra- 
iea is published by the American Publication Society of 
Hebrew, Chicago, at the price of $2.00 a year. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1886. 


California, state, at Sam Jose...........sscecescceesseseteneees May 11-13 
Lllinois, state, at Bloomington. ..,..........seceeeeereseeees May 11-13 
Kansas,.state, at Junction City s.........50csseeecsseeererenees May 11-13 
Indiana, state, at New Albany..............cseesscssseee sereeeees June— 





Towa, state, at Oskaloosa.....s0..s.csssccerreree soeeceees coseeeees June— 
Ohio, state, ab Troy. oss ssc su sees door cr cesses covcsceee soocesece June 1-3 
Wyoming, territorial, at Cheyenne................0000 sessesers June 1-3 
Dakota, territorial, at Pierre,...............0.sssssseesesressess June 8-10 
New York, state, at Bufffalo..............cc0eccssssseeceeeeeees June 8-10 
Minnesota, state, at Mamkato...............sseeeees June 29 to July 1 
Indian Territory, International [tribal], at Muscogee.July 14, 15 
Kentucky, state, at Frankfort....... ......cccsceesessee August 17-19 


Pennsylvaria, state, at LewistowN..........0....++ ser» October 19-21 





PRIMARY TEACHERS’ UNIONS. 


Albany, N. Y., 20 N. Pearl St...............066 Wednesdays, 4 P. M. 
Baltimore, Md., Y.M. C. A. Bible-class room. 
Thursdays, 4.30. P. 
Boston, Mass., Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House. 
Saturdays, 3 P. 
Brantford, Ont., Congregational Church. 
First Saturday in each month, 3 P. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Dutch Ch., JoralemonSt., Saturdays, 2.30 P. 


Chicago, Tll., 148 Madison St..:.......... sees Saturdays, 3 P. 
Cincinnati, O., Sixth and Elm Sts............00 Saturdays, 4 P. 
Des Moines, Towa, Y. M. C. A. Roomas......... Saturdays, 4 P. 


Elmira, N. Y., Railway Y. M. C. A. Parlors. 
Last Thursday in each month, 4 P. 
Lowell, Mass. Saturdays preceding ist and 3d Sundays, 4 P. 
Manchester, N. H., Parlors of churches represented. 
Every other Friday, 4 P. 
Newark, N. J., First Presbyterian Church.....Mondays, 3 P. 
Newburyport, Mass., W. C..A. Rooms. 
Third Wednesday in each month, 3 P. 
New. Haven, Conn., 695 Chapel St...,... Wednesdays, 2.30 P. 
New York City, 23d St. and 4th Ave........ Saturdays, 2.15 P. 


Olean, N. Y., Baptist Church........c....0ssseesese Tuesdays, 3 P. 
Ottumwa, Iowa, 227 E. 4th St.............0:ceseseees Fridays, 3 P. 
Paterson, N. J., First. Baptist Church........... Tuesdays, 4 P. 


Philadelphia, Pa., 1122 Chestnut St. International 
lesson taught. Visitors welcomed.....Wednesdays, 3.30 P. 
Sabetha, Kan., M. E. Church, Main §t.,...Saturdays, 3.30 P. 
Springfield, Mass., Y. M. C. A. Rooma......... Saturdays, 3 P. 
Washington, D. C., Congregational Church, 10th and 
RF eg Sis I sccessecséccoscccuncnen sosb lie Baie geese Fridays, 4.05 P. 
Worcester, Mass., parlors of Plymouth Congregational 
CRREOUS, svesanepe soyenreey go ccqupes oqpass aabvtseas sig teas> Fridays, 3 P. M. 
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THE ORDINATION OF YOUNG D’AUBIGNE. 
BY W. H. KIRKPATRICK, 
AGENT OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY FOR BELGIUM. 

On Sunday, November 15, I had the privilege of being 
present in the Evangelical Chapol of Jumot at the 
ordination of the Rev. Henri Merle d’Aubigné, eldest 
son of the late Dr. Merle d’Aubigné, as’ suffragan pastor 
to the Rev. Kennedy Anet, who, having succeeded his 
late father in the secretaryship,of the Belgian Evangeli- 
cal Society, is no longer able to supply alone the spiritual 
wants of a large and increasing Protestant community, 
all converts from the Roman Church, spread over a num- 
ber of neighboring communes, in a populous manufactur- 
ing and mining district. 

Jumet is about an hour’s walk from Charleroy, where 
forty-four years ago a most interesting work was begun, 
and rapidly extended through all the neighboring: com- 
munes; the two parishes, now comprising together 1,200 
adult members and 853 Sunday-school children, consist 
of eighteen communes, in which regular services are held 
by the two pastors, or by Scripture readers and lay 
helpers. I attended the chapel at Charleroy in the 
morning, and heard Pastor Poinsot, who for forty-two 
years has been laboring there with unabated activity and 
vigor, I noticed that when he gave out the special ser- 
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‘viee at Jumet, he warned the congregation of the limited 
aceommodations of the small chapel, which, insufficient 
for the ordinary attendants, could not hold one-half of 
those desirous of being present on this occasion. In the 
afternoon, Pastor Poinsot and I walked over to Jumet, 
and as we approached the village were greeted by numer- 
ous groups of Protestants, hastening, some from a con- 
siderable distance, to be in time to secure seats. The 
chapel was originally a dwelling-house, which, by means 
of contributions raised principally in Scotland, was trans- 
formed into a chapel in 1853, and it sadly needs to be en- 
larged or replaced by a new building better adapted to its 
object. It was crowded in every part, a great many— 
all, in fact, who could get in—remaining standing all 
through the service, nearly all being working-men with 
their families. Besides the two local pastors, eight of 
their colleagues were present, mostly former students of 
the Ecole de Théologie of Geneva, by whom the name 
of Merle d’Aubigné 1s held in loving veneration, together 
with the pastor of the Reformed National Church at 
Paturages. 

The ceremony was simple and impressive. The Rev. 
G. Poinsot presided; and after prayer and singing, and 
the reading. of a liturgical form, the Rev. K. Anet 
delivered the address to the candidate, taking for his 
text Isaiah 6 : 1-8. He spoke of the interest Dr. Merle 
d’Aubigné had always taken in the evangelization of 
Belgium, where he had been, from 1823 until the revolu-. 
tion of 1880, one of the chaplains to the king of Holland, 
and held his services in the Temple des Augustins, now 
the general post-office. It was Dr. Merle d’Aubigné 
who sent the late Rev. 8, Anet, father of the speaker, 
after the completion of his studies at Geneva, to occupy 
the post of pastor at Charleroy and at Jumet, from 
whence he removed to Brussels, in 1843, to undertake the 
direction of the Belgian Evangelical Society. Mr. Anet 
quoted these characteristic words addressed to his father 
by Dr. Merle d’Aubigné, in September, 1868, four years 
before his death: “O my friend, may the true divinity 
of the Son, the power of his expiatory death, be ever the 
pillars of our faith, and the foundation on which rests the 
indestructible affection that unites us!” The candidate 
then with much feeling related the circumstances which 
have led to his entering the ministry and coming to 
Belgium, and ended with a brief confession of his faith. 
He then laid his hands on the Bible, and replied to the 
questions in the formulary of ordination. Then the 
‘pastors present rose and laid their hands upon the kneel- 
ing candidate, amidst a solemn silence. The pristine 
ceremony of the accolade followed, and many an eye was 
moistened when the young pastor, turning to his brother, 
a student for the ministry at Geneva, gave him also the 
accolade. A prayer and a hymn, composed expressly 
for the occasion by Pastor Hoyois, and sung with heart 
and soul by the congregation, led by an excellent choir, 
concluded a service which has left a lasting impression 
on all present. 


Brussels, December, 1885, 





SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 

—It is hardly necessary to say that in the Primary 
Teachers’ Unions, of which a list, with time and place of 
meeting, stands at the head of this department, strangers 
interested in the work of primary teaching are made 
cordially welcome. The following remarks, by the 
treasurer of the Boston Union, represent the spirit of all 
the unions, so far as his words touch that topic: “In the 
current paper you: give notice that our Boston Union 
meets in Tremont Temple. We did meet there last year, 
but we have since muyeod-w Pilgrim Hall, Quugsegationeal 
House, where we meet every Saturday, at three o’clock, 
for an hour’s study of the lesson, and discussion of 
methods of work. The class is rapidly growing, and 
proving of increasing benefit to the teachers who attend. 
We most cordially welcome visitors, and we do not wish 
to have them misled by an old addréss.” 


—From Mr. K. A. Burnell, the indefatigable missioner 
in the West, comes the following report of the Albuquerque 
(New Mexico) Indian Sunday-school: “The Sunday- 
school of this Presbyterian Board Indian Mission, con- 
sisting of seventy boys and thirty girls, of an average 
age of less than twelve years, recited last evening, almost 
verbatim, Psalms 1, 19, 23, 24, 62, and 198, 1 John 4 in 
part, Genesis 1, and. John 14. There was hesitation in 
reciting the last two chapters, and the teachers said that 
of late these had not been called for. In speaking to 
them I used, ‘And Jesus said unto them, I am the bread 
of life : he that cometh to me shall never hunger; and he 
that believeth on me shall never thirst.’ I never had 
that royal passage caught so quickly by children of any 
complexion, and I never saw a company of young people 
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who appeared more interested in it, and 
apparently more anxious themselves to re- 
ceive the truth, so striking on its surface. 
In a second meeting, thirteen boys, 
averaging about fourteen years, gave close 
attention. I talked with each one person- 
ally, asking questions, and there appeared 
to be a child’s reception of the truth. 
They all reverently bowed, and ten or 
eleven used their own language in peni- 
tent and importunatesupplication. I could 
ndét but feel that with a child’s faith, hope, 
and love, they went as far as they knew 
how to do in accepting Christ. Two of 
the skilled and patient lady teachers were 
present, joining hands in a circle of 
prayer, and all so heartily uniting in 
‘Shall we gather at the river.’ During a 
two weeks’ evangelistic meeting in Albu- 
querque, I have been out to this mission 
(three miles) three times, with three 
nights, and the best opportunities to see 
the inner life of the entire school.” The 
long and attractive dining-room is made 
vocal morning, noon, and night, as all 
stand with bowed heads to sing, ‘ Lord, in 
the morning thou shalt hear,’—a dif- 
ferent verse and tune at each of the three 
meals. Family prayer follows breakfast 
and supper, and the Gospel Hymns are 
never sung more heartily. Every teacher 
manifests a personal interest not only in 
some pupils, but in each and all. This 
morning, after breakfast, the assignments 
for the two weeks were read. I watched 
the faces of the copper-colored Pueblos as 
they received their detail of service for 
the next half-month. I did not see a face 
that looked dissatisfied. One boy, after 
breakfast, did not like to wash dishes ; and 
as I went in the office, Superintendent 
Bryan was patiently and most kindly talk- 
ing to him, and waiting, and waiting, and 
still waiting; and now, after a round 
half-hour, bad Indian has gone, good In- 
dian has come, and gracefully he goes to 
wash dishes. ‘Let patience have her 
perfect work.’ All who contribute to the 
support of this school would need to see 
‘but a tithe of what I have to be devoutly 
grateful to God for the open door and 
admirable investment to ‘lift up the fal- 
len.’ So thinks K. A. Burnell.” 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
pm edition this week for wn Beng: is 72,500 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a y @ year. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in nervous dis- 
eases. Dr. Henry, New York, says: “In ner- 


vous diseases, I know of no preparation to 
equal it,” 

















SPECIAL NOTICES. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
THE HOUSE AT CRAGUE. 


By MARY B. SLEIGHT. 12mo, $1.25. 


TRANSFORMED. 


By FAYE HUNTINGTON, 12mo, $1.25. 


ALICE WITHROW. 


By LUCY RANDOLPH FLEMING. 12mo. $1.25. 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


i3 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


“OVELTY combination for printing Sunday-school 
songson muslin or canvas. and . Send 
for circular to Novelty Stamp Works, Westfield, N. J. 


DS beg Sp ee MIFFLIN, & CO., 
blishers. Send for Portrait Catalog. 











‘THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY is the best. Sample free. 
Founded by TheS.S. Times. H. Gannett, Boston, Mass. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY 
MACAZINE. 


(No. 4320) 
FOR MAROS, 1884, 


To be published February 16. 
CONTENTS : 


The Open-air Sacrament. 
Frontispiece (illustration for ‘‘ Cape Breton Folk”). 
From a Drawing by A. B. Frost ; 


An Iron City beside the Ruhr. 
A Description cf Krupp’s Gun-making Establishment 
at Essen. By Moncure D. Conway. Tllustrated; 


She Stoops to Conquer. 
‘Beginning of Act IV. With Four Illustrations by 
E. A. ABBEY; 


Portrait of dedsinnes Fenimore Woplvan. 
Full-page Plate oe : 


The City or Cleveland. 
By EpMUND KIRKE. Illustrated ; 
Cape Breton Folk. 
By C. H, FarnwamM.. Illustrated by A. B. Frost; 


With the Afghan Boundary Commission. 
By WILLIAM Simpson. Illustrated ;. 


Dogs and their Management. 
By Hues Dauzre.. Llustrated; 
Africa’s Awakening. 
By Davip Ker. With Map; 


The Home Acre. Part I. 
By E. P. Rox; 


East Angels. Part XV. 
By ConsTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON ; 


Brief—as Woman’s Love. 
AStory. By BRANDER MATTHEWS; 
A Rose of Jericho, 
A Poem. By Frances L. Macz. 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By GroreGr WILLIAM CURTIS. 
Does the Puritan Survive ?—Importance of the Indi- 
vidual.—_American Opera in New York.—“ And 
meanwhile, Brethren, how is it with us?” 


Editor’s Study. 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELIS. 

Dr. Holmes’s Mortal Antipathy to Young Poets.—A 
Surfeit, not a Dearth, of Poets Impending.—Some 
Considerations why we should not Grieve if there 
never were any more Poets. Difficulty of Forecast- 
ing Poets in the Absence of a Meteorological-Literary 

—Mr. Sted ’s Poets of America, and Mr. 
Courthope’s Libéral Movement in English Litera- 
ture.—Defense of a Child of Darkness.—Mr. Gosse’s 
Essays from Shakespeare to Pope.—Genius: a Phi- 
listine View of it.—Grant’s Memoirs.—The First 
Napoleon. 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 





Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
The New England Farmer.—A Plantation Funeral.— 
The Coolest Man in the French Army.—The Dingy 
Sod House of Dakota.—A Disappoihtment.—Taking 
Advantage of Company.—Why not Two Dozen?— 
- One Satisfactory Item.—Only an Incident.—Trying 
to Make it All Right (illustration by W. H. Hype). 


——~——_ 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
Per Year: 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE. ........... ..secceee $4.00 
HARPER’S Ly ad VaaNsethe Vewee sis" Gs 


HARPER’S BAZAR. ........0...00006 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE... 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE +r * 
BRARY (1 No. a week for 52 weeks)..10.00 
HARPER’S HANDY SERIES. (One 
Number a week for 52 weeks)........... 15.00 


Postage ares to all subscribers in the United 
States or Canada, 
Remittances should be made by Post-office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 
When no ti . gubsors will 
a ne me is Se specified, oud iptions 
g@~ HARPER’S eye oy: 
the titles of between three ag 
rng will be sent by ie pe on Soodet of Ten 
ts. 


Published. by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 
SHORT QUOTATIONS. 


For memory exercises in schools and faznilies, also for 
autograph albums. Edited by George C. Hodges, A.M. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 15 cents. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILAD'A, PA 


WPT, PAST and PRESENT. Described 
and illustrated, with a narrative of its a ccempation 
b — British, ~~ of recent > the Souda 











ral Gordon. | 1: 
OS. NELSON & SONS. 42 Bleecker St., New York. 





PSS LESSONS. AD theters re of all les- 
for 1886 in emg: beg vest pocket. 
Bound ineloth. A organ Park, Ill. 





A 36 page SSeS -Sor Bes ot books, 
Goodenough & Wi Woolen 122 Nassau 8t., <a : A 





Order Winsebesusae tana 





Buy “‘Whiting’s Standard” Writing Paper. ' “= 










Concert Exercises. 


The following Seriptural Concert 


| having first appeared in The Sunday School 


Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them: 


THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS, 

THE GIFT BY GRACE, 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

THE RESURRECTION. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING 
WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 

BIBLE SACRIFICES, 

THE BEATITUDES, 

CONSECRATION. 

THE CREATION. 

TEMPERANCE. 

GOD’S GIFTS. 

PRAISE GOD. 

PRAYER. 

FAITH. 

TRUST. 


Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 
extra charge for postage. Less than 100 copies 
at same rate. Samples, 5 cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Our Little Ones and The Nursery. 
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REV. GEO. F. PENTECOST, 


Brooklyn, writes: 

“T regard Butler’s great work as better for — 
and constan’ o vee Bad S score of the best other 
Steemeeten, for it has the cream of all, well condensed.” 

Address FUNK ae WAGNALLS, 10 and 


Street, Ne New York. 
A. H. EILERS & CO., Pub- 
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FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 
WORK AND PRAYER IN THE 
SUNDA Y-SCHOOL. 

[The Rey. K, B. Tupper, in The Baptist Teacher, } 


Prayer should never be allowed to 
take the plaee of work in our Sunday- 
school operations. This is no unimpor- 
tant point. An intelligent Christian 
woman said to the writer a few days ago: 
“For years, I have prayed for the conver- 
sion of a bright young man in my class, 
and still he appears indifferent to the 
claims of religion. What must I do?” 
“ But have your words to that young man 
been as earnest and sympathetic as your 
prayers?” was the reply, when the con- 
fession was frankly made by the teacher 
that she had never spoken a word, outside 
the Sunday-school room, to that youth on 
the great subject of his soul’s salvation. 
A sad mistake! Prayer without works, 
like faith without works, is generally in- 
effectual. Though it seems to be ordained 
of God that prayer be often necessary to 
means ; nowhere are we taught that it is 
designed to be a substitute for means. 

Prayer should be employed as one of 
the chief agencies in the preparation of 
the Sunday-school teacher for his or her 
class. An invariable rule of a Pastor’s 
Bible Class, with which the writer is 
identified, is to open its study with prayer 
for divine guidance—for right concep- 
tions of truth, and a manly, conscientious 
application of truth by all the class, Let 
no man or woman presume to teach God’s 
Word without prayer for God’s illumina- 
tion. Without this illumination, all study 
will be intellectual—cold and heartless, 
perhaps. “Sanctify us hy thy truth: thy 
Word is truth,” should be the earnest cry 
of the hosts of Sunday-school teachers, 
would they have a clearer revelation of 
divine doctrine, and a deeper sympathy 
with the immortal spirits they seek to lead 
to Jesus. 

Prayer should be a concomitant of 
all Sunday-sehool work. Pray before you 
teach, and pray while you teach. This is 
absolutely essential to the truest, highest 
mastepatines As good Dr. Guthrie says: 

“Man can as well live physically without 


water, as spiritually without prayer.” | 


Experience teaches—ask any close and 
intelligent observer of this matter—that 
the praying teacher is the successful 
He may not possess the intel- 
lectual abilities or the social position of 
some others. He may not have access to 
books, which surround his fellow-teacher 
in his preparation for the class. But he 
has that which is better than intellect or 
learning—better than scholarly disquisi- 
tion or convincing arguments—power 
with God; and panoplied with this, he 


Ct. | goes forth conquering and to conquer. 


Men wonder, perhaps, at the love which 
animates him, and the fruitfulness which 


distinguishes him; knowing not that the 


secret of it all is found in the fact of his 
constant, faithful petitions before God, 
and his self-denying, sympathetic labors 
for man and his highest good. 

Let us, then, teachers, one and all, be 
men and women of prayer. Like Moses, 
standing between the living and the dead ; 


‘Aiségeee | like Abraham, in his repeated cries for the 


salvation of the doomed city ; like our own 
Master, who at all times, during his 
earthly career, lived in the closest com- 
munion with the Infinite Father—let us 
illustrate the true spirit of prayer, bring- 
ing into active operation our best faculties 
—intellect, will, affection—for the highest 
glory of God and the truest welfare of 
man; and then—not till then—will our 
spirits be sustained and strengthened, our 
elasses be built up in the truest sense of 
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that term, and the beauty of the Lord our 
God rest upon us!’ - 
f 


WRONG HOME INFLUENCES. 
[Leslie Grey, in The Congregationalist.] 


“Why, the stamp on this letter has not 
been canceled,” said Mr. Martin Moore, 
taking up an envelope which had been 
postmarked with pen from a country post- 
office. “ You can remove the stamp care- 
fully to use again as well as not.” 

“But I shall do no such thing,” replied 
the person thus addressed, to whom the 
letter had been sent. 

“Oh, well, then I can do it for you, and 
when you get out of stamps I’ll lend you 
one,” was Mr. Moore’s laughing reply. 
“You don’t suppose Uncle Sam will ever 
miss a two-cent stamp,—do you ?” 

“Tt is the principle of the thing,” said 
the other speaker ; “ and we have no more 
right to steal two cents from the Govern- 
ment than a larger amount, and I will 
never touch that stamp again.” 

This conversation occurred in the home 
circle, where the children listened to the 
father’s plausible reasoning, and how 
could they help being influenced by it? 
And if, in after years, the father, whose 
opinion the bright-eyed boy respects, finds 
him practicing larger frauds, will the 
parent call to mind this and similar les- 
sons taught, indirectly it may be, in the 
home circle? 

Here is another case in which both de- 
ceit and dishonesty are instilled into the 
young mind. Little Robbie writes a let 
ter to Uncle Robert, and in it, boy-like, 
states that he has saved a dollar, and is 
going to put it into the savings-bank. 
Now Robbie made figures to represent 





the money, and Uncle Robert read it ten 


dollars instead of ana. _“ Wall, wall,” 
he remarks, “the boy is doing well to 
save so much.” Now the uncle is of a 
thrifty disposition and approves of boys 
saving their pennies and dimes. So he 
writes to Robbie’s mother that if her little 
son has ten dollars to put into, the bank, 
he will send another ten soon to add to 


the sum for a snug nest-egg. 
“But I didn’t write ten dollars,” said 
Robbie, when he read the letter. “ Uncle 
made a mistake in my figures.” 


“ Well, never mind now,” replied the 
mother. “Uncle Robert can spare ten 
dollars as well as not, so we need not say 
anything about the mistake when we 
write.” 

Thus the child’s better and more hon- 
orable impulses are checked, and a lesson 
is early learned in greed and actual dis- 
honesty. Does this mother, a professing 
Christian, anxious for the moral and reli- 
gious welfare of her children, consider 
what tares she herself is sowing in the 
young mind? 

Said a lady to her guest, “We will 
take the first train after dinner, and go to 
call on Cousin Alice.” At the station, 
when the visitor speaks of getting her 
ticket, the hostess replies, “No matter 
about it now.” So the matter is left to be 
arranged later. But, as no fare is paid on 
the car, the subject is referred to again by 
the guest after returning home. “Oh! the 
conductor does not call for our tickets 
half the time on these short trips,” replied 
the lady; “when he does,- we pass him 
the change, and when not we save our 


~ fare.” 


“But I would much rather pay my fare 
than to save it in this way,” said the 
visitor. “Oh, well, if conductors do not 


have time to take up the tickets, that is 


their lookout, not ours,” is the careless 
rejoinder; “besides, we go so often we 
ought to have some free rides.” 

And this is said before the children, 
who, doubtless, are accustomed to getting 
free rides when they can, and are thus 
learning dishonest practices in little things 





which cannot fail to blunt the moral sen- 
sibilities in reference to larger dealings 
with mankind. 

Thus, in a thousand trifling ways, are 
petty deceits and peccadilloes practiced 
by people who would scorn to be thought 


dishonest, and who never seem to think 


what their influence may be in the family 
and among those with whom they have 
business relations. Is it a wonder 
that from such lessons learned in the 
home circle larger defalcations come, that 
the love of greed is made subservient to 
bitter ends? Strict integrity is a principle 
which needs to be inculcated, both by pre- 
cept and example, in the home, the count- 
ing-house, the workshop, and in all the 
affairs of life. 





TO PRIMARY TEACHERS. 


{Julia H, Johnston /n The Sabbath Recorder. ] 


If you are a primary-class teacher, do 
not expect too much of yourself. Perhaps 
you doubt your ability, but if your work 
has come to you “opportunity-end fore- 
most,” to quote Dr. Vincent, take that as 
a hint that God meant to fit you for it by 
putting you in it. Do not be discouraged 
by the repeated assertions that yours is 
the most important and responsible class 
and work in all the school, and other like 
statements on the requisite qualifications. 
They are true, but they are overwhelming, 
and, morbidly dwelt on, are thoroughly 
disheartening. That you are in the posi- 
tion, does not prove that you think your- 
self efficient, proficient, or sufficient for 
these things. Do not forget that you sit 
at the feet of the Great Teacher, and may 
ledrn of him. 

Do ‘not expect too little of yourself. 
Exact the uttermost portion of time and 
labor neaded for your high calling, 

Do not expect too: much of your class in 
the way of order, attainments, interest, or 
improvement. Remember that they are 


little children. Do not undertake to teach 


too much. The lessons we have, so 
royally full of truthsgmay tempt us to do 
this. * Do not fail to make one definite 
impression, at least, and do not count the 
hour lost if you succeed in this to any 
degree. 

On the other hand, do not expect or 
exact too little of your class. Do not 
imagine, because they are such morsels of 
humanity, that there is no room in their 
hearts for solemn and earnest lessons. 
We often underrate the capacities of chil- 
dren, The mothers can tell youewhat the 
little ones bring home, and how they 
imitate your voicé and manner in the 
telling of it, too. ° 

Do not forget that you are giving your 
scholars a part of your very self, while, 
with every faculty alert, your chief con- 
scious. thought may be to keep them 
decently in order, and give them some 


said | to use the b blackboard, or @ slate, 
even if you cannot draw a straight line, or 
a respectable crooked one. You can hold 
attention by very crude dots and marks. 
You will not venture very elaborate work, 
unless you have eyes in the back of your 
head, to serve you while thus engaged. 
Do not be disconcerted or disturbed if 
when making a square, for instance, to 
represent a king’s palace, a boy, with 
cheerful confidence, volunteers the infor- 
mation that he “can make a much better 
one than that.” You might let him try. 
It is sometimes well to let the older chil- 
dren make the marks and dots, but such 
}experiments must be kept within bounds. 

Training as well as teaching is part of 
primary work. Little children should be 
trained in Christian work suited to them, 
in bringing in new scholars, looking after 
the sick and absent, and in systematic, 
intelligent giving—oh for a dozen lines 
of emphasis under this last! Standing, 
as you do, near the beginning of young 
lives, your opportunities are priceless, and 
you are not likely to overvalue them. 
When the characters are formed, the 
touch and trace of your hand may not be 
distinctly evident; but if it is there, in 
living, lastful influence, can you be thank- 
ful enough for your “recompense of re- 
ward”? 

We have none of us reached even our 
own. standards. At best, we stumble 
along the path, though we have discerned 
the warnings and the way-marks, We 
may have learned what we should or 
should not do, but how to perform, or 
avoid, we “find not,” to our own satisfac- 
tion. Nevertheless, with love and long- 
ing, in hope and trust, by “ the good hand 
of our God upon us,” we would “ press 
forward ” evermore. 





rr 


HOW TO GET A CLASS 
TOGETHER, 
(Editorial in The Guardian.) 

It is often a matter of no small difficulty 
to get a teacher for a class in Sunday- 
school, and it is often no less difficult to 
get a class together for a teacher; or, 
rather, I would say, it is a rare thing to 
find a member of the church come into 
the Sunday-school who is willing to go 
into the highways and byways and find a 
class for himself. It is related of the late 
Mr. Dodge, that when he was a young 
man, and first came to New York, he en- 
tered a certain Sunday-school, with which 
I believe he remained connected to the 
day of his death, and said to the superin- 
tendent that he would like to teach a 
class. The superintendent answered that 
he had _ no class for him; “ but,’ said he 
“here is a desk, and a chair, and a 
bench.” Young Dodge took the hint, 
went out into the streets, kindly talked 
with young men, and soon had his class 


definite idea of the lesson, Therefore, do | full. 


not fail to be what you would wish them 
to see, 

Do not feel appalled by any “of the les- 
sons in the course, as if the “strong meat” 
in some of them could not be cut fine 
enough for the children. It can, if we 
spend time and care enough upon it. 

Do not fail to have your lesson well in 
hand... .Distinct,. definite preparation, 
familiarity with the lesson text and story, 
and a clear-conception of the points to be 
taught, greatly help in any teaching; but 
a primary teacher, of all others, is liable 
to be thrown off her guard, or diseoncerted, 
by unforeseen incidents, inopportune 
visitors, and things of such sort, and needs 
to be certain of her lesson. It is true that 
happy thoughts and illustrations often 
come at the moment, like inspirations; 
but they are.more likely to spring lightly 
from a well-poised lesson, than. to be sent 
to supplement imperfect preparation. 

As Pansy so often urges, do not be 


There is, it is to be feared; too little of 


this kind of aggressive missionary work 
done. in many of our Sunday-schools 


throughout the church. Members of the 
church, young men and women, who have 
grown up from infancy in the school, 
when they come to a certain age, are will- 
ing enough to “take a class,” provided 
the pastor and superintendent will get a 
class together first of all, without any par- 
ticular trouble or concern to’ themselves; 
and very often both pastor and superin- 
tendent are obliged to put up with this 
offer as the beséthat can be expected, and 
are usually very thankful for so much as 
this. However, right and proper as this is 
in its way, it is. undoubtedly more noble 
still, and bespeaks a more earnest devotion 
to the cause of Christ, to ask only the 
_privilege of bringing in a class from the 
outside world, constituted of such persons 





as are living beyond the reach of all reli- 
gictie influences, ‘Give me the desk, the 








chair, and the bench, and I will get-the 


elass,’-is a principle of action that, if 


adopted, would soon fill our schools to 
overflowing with scholars who would be 
sure of good teachers. .. . 

There is a road to every human heart, if 
one can only find it, A little tact, deep 
earnestness, a determination not to be 
baffled by difficulties, and, above all, the 
sweet feeling that you are working for the 
blessed Master, and the consciousness that 
he sees every step you take, and is ready 
and willing to help you in every emer- 
gency,—with these as your equipment, 
you. can scarcely fail of a measurable de- 
gree of success. What is needed above 
all things else is the will. “The opportu- 
nity is scarcely wanting in any commu- 
nity; for it can hardly be true that all the 
children, even in a rural section, much less 
in a town or city, attend some Sunday- 
school. There are always those who never 
go near these services. 

This brief article may fall under the 
eye of some one in the church who is sit- 
ting by with folded hands, waiting till a 
class is got together for him. To him I 
say, “ Here is a desk, and a chair, and a 
bench;” wait no longer; go out and find 
your class. Go to your neighbors and 
friends ; go to the highways and byways; 
go to the neglected and the indifferent ; 
and remember that one sinner saved by 
your humble instrumentality will be of 
more account to you in the last day, and 
a source of sweeter joy to all eternity, 
than the greatest fortune you might amass, 
or the proudest position to which you 
might attain. “They that turn many to 
righteousness shall shine as the stars for 
ever and ever!” 
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Octavo Choruses, eed nod secular. Selected by Cari 
ZERRAHN, for the use of Musical Conventions, etc. 





American Song and Chorus Collection. 50 cts. 
American Ballad Collection. 50 cts. 
American Dance Music Collection. Piano. 50c. 
Amertean Piano husic Collection. 50 cts. 


way desirable 


Four large, handsome, and 
collections of good music at low Mailed for 
65 cents each. 





garten Chimes. $1.50cloth ; $1.00 boards. 
ved marked My n path the lovers 


Has i comm 
of the Kindergarten, and is a beautiful and valuable 
book for teachers and children. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
J. E. Drrsow & Co., 1228 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOIR LEADERS 








A the fact that the eroetest aioe! need 
arene is new pture and Hymn’ 
t 


ae ae eg 
sn e ust jt 0 

ply every month, It will have fa each number 
fenou 


Choice Anthems and Choir Pleces 


to last a choir until the next issue. [n addition to 
this, there will a namber of fine an Volun- 
taries, while in the reading department will be 
found the usual assortm of 


ua) ent o! e' 
and articles of 8) al interest to choir 
and chorus members. 


Subscription, $1.50 a year. 
in Clubs of 5 or more, $1.00 each. 
A sample copy of January “Visitor’’ 
icontainin: Anthems and 2 Volun- 
taries, will mailed to any address 
for ten cents. Address 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO,, 
CINCINNATI, O.. 


ANTHEM BOOKS. 
Sure to Give Satisfaction, 


DIAMOND COLLECTION.—Daxxs. 

64 pp., Paper, $3.60 per doz.; 35c. each by Mail. 
FESTIVAL ANTHEMS.—Davgs. 

4 pp., Paper, $3.60 per doz.; 35c. each by mail. 
PALMER’S BOOK OF ANTHEMS. 

Boards, $9.00 per doz.; $1.00 each by Mail. 
TEMPLE ANTHEMS. —lowny & Doane. 

Boards, $12.00 per doz; $1.25 each by Mail. 
CHORAL ANTHEMS.—Danxs. 

Boards $13.50 per doz.; $1.50 each by Mail. 
ENCLISH ANTHEMS.—Lasaz. 

Cloth, $24.00 per doz.; $2.25 each by Mail. 

Aa A FULL CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East 9th St., New York. 

















81 Randolph Street, Chicago. . 





THE STANDARD. 





be had bound in red at 30 
cents in mtities. The edition costs | . 
only 15 Send price for sam- 

a. The Century Co., 33 17th Street, 
‘ew York. 





JEWELS OF #$£NEW 8. 8. MUSIC BOOK. 
PRAISE Pie en lieing os 


The QUARTET Tove’ and three other Ley tone 
by the same authors, one Onasch cents; hymns, 





only $20 per 100. J, J. HOO St., Phila:, Pa: 











FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J, _ 26 John Sty New York 


WASH SILKS. 


By a néw process recently discovered, we 


DYE FAST COLORS 


ur embroidering linen and wash 80 as to stand 
4 bo! test without N 
other line of silk, either ign or do ic, Can stand 
istest. It new discovery, pits Bm shores 
have it, therefore ies who wish to try the goods may 
send us p posted note or stamps, and we will see the 
order fill romptly. The skeins are ble- 
teed, tagged with our name, TO 
WASH. Price. eS 
A Ga €e., 621 
arket = 
Norice.—We still continue to our ry 


Facto: 
Ends at 40 cents per ounce. Not Wash Silks, but 
r embroidery. 


regula: : 
ADIES E40, RO state woNiy bane 


ee ie hia 
used Ayty timesover, Our OUxEIT is THE BEST 
offered. It contains 30 useful Patterns SWS Gad 
own Initialsin b: ng er- 


chiefs, etc., box each BP ye eee od 2 
x. 0 
and directio: Indelible 


ins for anda Satin Wail 
Banner on Cushion Cover, eae to Em- 
broider or Paint, for90c. N 
work, teachingall {tchesused in ro , Knit- 
ting. ct2. 250. Hook o ee Au 
e a 


15 extra size 





Adress EARTEN Film Ga. Maw eteckurers 

















A desirable possession for wives and mothers? 
Then remember that Willoox & Cibbs Anto- 
matic Sewing Machine is the only one that 
can be used without serious risk to health. 

Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., S68 Broadway, M. ¥. 


Philadelphia, Cor. Chestnut and 15th 
I er 3-4 “Goon 8 





=? Corset Waists 








perfectly. Sold by retail stores. 
Use Eureka Sewing Silk. *73¢03* 





PHENOL | SODIQUE. 


R 

ld be Wii nr 
No Stock-Raiser Should be Without If 
__ FOR SALE BY ORUGGISTS AND GENERAL MEROMANDISE OaaLeRe,/ 
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Not only stimulating, but highly nutritious. 
A perfect food for sick and well. 
ROBT. SHOEMAKER & CO., Philadelphia. 


PURE AND RELIABLE 





» {Homeopathic Remedies 


EITHER BY THE SINGLE VIAL, OR IN 
COMPLETE OUTFITS, AT 
BOERICKE & TAFEL’S Pharmacies, 

1011 Arch St., 1035 Walnut St., Phila. 








GETTYSBURG KATALYSINE py ep Kie- 
ney Diseases. Gettysburg Spring Co., Gettysburg and 
nf Roped rs Seltzer Aperient is recommended b: 
gists,endorsed by ph¥sicians, favored by the tires, 


MO ALS ESS. AND 
J, WATERHOUSE, 1817 Arch > 














atterms, especially ‘or ormington, Leairs, 
and Oil Pain (for pont ta ery as well), with 
peng ag My sh 











WORTH REPEATING. 


, THE COMRADES. 
{Helen Gray Cone, in Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine.] 


“Oh, whither, whither, rider toward the west?” 
“ dnd whither, whither, rider toward the 
“T rede we ride upon the same high quest, - 
Whereon who enters may not be released : 


“To seek the Cup whose form none ever saw,— 
A nobler form than e’er was shapen yet, 

Though million million eups without a flaw, 
Afire with. gems, on princes’ boards are set ; 


“To seek the Wine whereof none ever had 
One draught, though many a generous wine 
flows free,— 
The — blood that shall make glad 
* The hearts of mighty men that are to be.” 


“ But shall one find it, brother? Where I ride, 
Men mock and. stare, who never had the 
dream. 
Yet hope within my breast has never died.” 
“Nor ever died in mine that trembling gleam. 


‘Eastward; I deem: the sun and all good things 
Are born to bless us of the Qrient old.” 

“Westward, I deem: an untried ocean sings 
ag that coast, ‘New shores await the 


“ 


or thee or me, so coming men 
But 


ave the Cup!” ‘God speed!”—Not 
once before 
Their eyes had met, nor ever met again, 

Yet were they loving comrades evermore. 





; [LANGUAGE AND CHARACTER. 


[From The Philadelphia Ledger.] 


Every one, whatever be his condition or 
oceupation, desires, with at least some de- 
gree of earnestness, to use his own lan- 

e well and effectively. The art of 
en Bia though not set apart among 
what are called the fine arts, is pre-emi- 
nently the art of all men, aiid is certainly 
as capable of becoming as truly fine as 
any other. Many of the efforts to make 
it so, however, begin at the wrong end. 
As Mr. Ruskin well expresses it, “‘The 


chief vices of education ‘have arisen from 
the one great fallacy of supposing that 
noble langu 


> e is a communicable trick of 
ane and accent, instead of, simp y 

e careful expression of right thought.” 

Certainly he that would speak well 
must observe the rules of grammar and 
rhetoric, must avoid slang and exaggera- 
tion, must study the meaning of words 
and learn to use them and to emphasize 
them with discrimination and judgment. 
There is, however, something deeper than 
all this, out of which it must grow if there 
is to be any real growth in our language 
or improvement in our speech. If lan- 
guage is the expression of thought, then 
the s er must see to it that he has 
thought to express. The vacant mind 
and the frivolous character: may indulge 
in many words and continual talk, but 
can never originate fine language, for the 
very first elements are lacking. What is 
not worth thinking or feeling can only 
clothe itself in language not worth hearing. 

All the qualities which are attributed to 
excellent speech will be found to have 
their roots in excellent character. Men 
admire its clearness ard accuracy ; they 
come from a love of the truth and a desire 
to convey it expect. They value its vigor 
and raciness, which flow fom the active 
and vigorous mind. They delight in its 
intensity and tenderness, which are the 
natural outpouring of intense and tender 
feelings. e cheap imitations of these 
excellences, even when aided by pro- 
ficiency in the study of language and 
expertness in its use, can never communi- 
cate the same impressions or convey the 
same ideas. Like counterfeit coin, they 
lack the ring of the true metal. 

Indeed, the one primary necessity of all 
fine language is sincerity. Let a man 
utter what he honestly thinks or earnestly 
feels, and at once.his diction becomes 
simple, clear, and even pure. The very 
effort to say exactly what he means edu- 
cates and refines his speech. On the 
other hand, if he be not sure of what he 
means or feels, if he tries to accommodate 
himself to what he Sappoees ip expected of 
him, or if he more deliberately aim to 
convey a false‘ impression, his language 
will be confused and obscure. 

All honor to those who are lifting our 
language into the high rank which it has 
always deserved, but not always occupied, 
in systems of education. Only let it never 
be suffered to'stand instead of that which 
itis its chief glory torepresent. Let it be 
distinctly understood that truth and fidelity 
must underlie all language worthy to be 
spoken, that there must be no mimicking 
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f thought retense of feeling, or at- : . 

tne sven eng ois by R55 Sat 3) @ The American Fire Insurance Co, 
melijffuoas us the Ging. may bed Ofiyset his | Oto oo _ 

fou ion beled deep Lae we r ita Pek Ee 
supesperictiitg (earere Ph, oe Illustrating Lesson of Feb. 28, 1886, Nehemiah’s er, 
peg wile emg it pose booty wae A REPRESENTATION OF HENGINIAN PRAYING. 
grammar to the form “of purest Se eee ene oe 


i¢h adm Bible Lesso: ictures, and am firm nvinced thei: eral adoption 
style, if built\on this basil wil noble dak Thaterially . id tho teacher in our Bunday-schools, and partoulasiy” those tn infant and primary classes, 
and»purify the speech of the rising, gey- Bp Rtg eg 


lessons, and render them interesting and impressive. Yours very truly, 
Fouraist J. Hartiey, Hon. Seo’y Sunday-schooi Union, London, England. 
eration. Subscription Price, with Sunday- school Superintendent, % 00 per year, postage prepaid. 

Those}. vase heed eryis eed oe See Case $400,000.00 
opportunity for such study may 8 . 9 . Capital . 
dignify and improve their la by POU Co. Sve HAP Beteiel hake ee ~ereeets 
guarding and en an | their Surplus over all Liabilities... 
ments. It is not difficult to\ trace the 
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Cffice in Company’s Datlting. 


308 and 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 











nation is composed. of individu din SKATES. | 1.5 Méiteomer Pils w. Paul, 
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noble thoughts and tender feelings will Roller Skates, 69 
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utter themselves ‘in ‘noble” and ‘tender’ MACHINISTS’ TOOLS, 
words, If it is true that “out of the Send for catalogue. 
abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh,” then it is also true that every 
effort to purify and sweeten the heart, to 
strenarnen and invigorate the mind, and 

ut fidelity and energy into the life, |. 
will also exalt and dignify the speech and 


’ Israel Morris, Charles P. Perot, 
CARPENTERS’ TOOLS. ort!** yoseph E. Gillingham. 
vena « * Ones MERRY ta ee 
RICHARD MEA RIB, Aes ‘Assist, Sec. 
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=< about a A+. 
make its influence a blessing to all who} # a “Bulbs, a Boeke nnd Poul 6il and 613 Chestnut St., 
hear it. . LL VRGEE SEE - and FLOW ES, of real value, which can not 


eS Sa es 
‘OFFER FOR SALE ‘ 


776 WESTERN FARM MORTENGES 


in Sums from $200 to $5,000. 


THE NECESSITY OF 
REVELATION. 


(Francis Bowen, in A Layman’s Study of the 
English Bible.] 











Throughout the oe of ages that pre- 
ceded civilization, polytheism or fetichism 
was the prevailing Taith of mankind, as it 
still is of those tribes and races ‘upon 
whom the light of Christianity has not 
dawned. . The classic nations of antiquity 
erected altars and temples to that crowd 
of coarse, vindictive, and licentious gods 
and goddesses whom all the glories of 
Grecian poetry and art could not ennoble, 
nor all the refinements of modern specu- 
lation allegorize into decency. Baypt 
bowed down before its deified dogs, ca 
and bulls. Assyria worshiped its sae 
and human-headed lions, its sphinxes, 
and its monsters with the body and arms 
of a man united with the head of an eagle 
or vulture, and with the tail of a dragon 
or fish. The Magians worshiped fire, or 
divided their attention between Ormuzd 
and Ahriman, which are but synonyms 
for the good deity and the evil one. In 
India, the dreamy and meditative spirit 
of the people forged monstrous schemes of 
theol and _cosmogony which Hume 
fitly characterized as “the pla whim- 
sies of monkeys in human shape,” and 
which Southey has vainly tried to elevate 
“ into poetry in the “‘ Curse of Kehama.” 
In this long and dreary night, one race 
alone—and one by no means the most 
distinguished for art, learning, and refine- 
mente held the torch o a spiritual 
a a pee Soe the one true ea 
e Hebrew theology appears in those 
remote ages, amid the otherwise universal 
prevalence of the grossest: idolatry, as a 
miraculous light “streaking the darkness 
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Principal and Interest Guaranteed, 


Also, a Limited Amount of 


ants; | 6% First Mortgage Bonds. 


Particulars on Application. 
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Per cent. ae Investments in First 
Loans in Minnesota and Da- 
kota. 7 per cent. with — land interest 
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DAKOTA INVESTMENT ¢ 





COMPANY ’ 

rated, Grand Forks, Dakota. 
References: Hon. KH. Rollins, Dover, N. H. ; Geo. 

G. French, Teenie, N. Y.; Guara Hy 3 

Manchester, N ‘ second Nationa Bank, oe. 

N. H.: Rev. x nrietian . Hast Tilton, N; H,; 

N. W. ‘Carey, 2036 Chi ~ Street, Philadelphia, 
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PROFITABLE 


THE F BECRy™ 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


914 WALNUT ST.. PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
liberal 


Gives exceptionally inducements to Agents, It has 
2,000,000 insurance. $825,000 cash and other assets. 
furnishes absolute insurance at half the 
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Apres or not, no scholar has ever thought 
uestioning. Many of them are un- 
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oi tedly as old as the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, some are probably much older. 
Contrast their pure and sublime monothe- 
ism with the theogony of Homer and 
Hesiod, and with the popular gods of 
Egypt ‘and India, and account for it, if 


CIVEN AWAY t= 


A Pocket Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, compiled from the Quarto _ 
and School Dictionaries of 


JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LL.D. 
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Rusia Cement Co. Gloscastar Mass, i 
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#1 
B. MILLER, Attorney at Law, 
40.S. Third Street, Philadelphia. 


Reference—Providence Life and Trust Co., Philada. 
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BARLOW'S INDIGO BLUE. 


ia asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested | CRACIN &: 
and indorsed by thous of bousekeowers, < 
t to have it:on sale. Ask him for ie it, 
D. S. eS WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa, 9 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


For DOBEIN LAND MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. of Hartford 
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ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUES SENT FRED. 
Estey Organ Co., prattievoro, Vt, 
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tne, ta Wea and Durability, 
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° es ore treet, 
Baltimore, _ 


No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N, Y. 


“BEAR IN MIND 


Moquette Carpet 


$1.15 Per Yard 


is a Special Sale, and is 


Not a lot of Remnants. 

‘We can still furnish the largest rooms with 
any of the patterns we are offering. 

One of the finest grades of carpeting at so 
far below market value must certainly interest 
every housekeeper. 

Every day, however, lessens the chance to 
obtain the benefits to be had from such a 
bargain. 





J. & J. DOBSON, 


809 and 811 Chestnut Street, Phils. 
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FARWELL & RHINES, 
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WATERTOWN, N. ¥. 
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QavAnnrar Oriental Entertatrithents. 3. F. 
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Before making a selection for 1886, you should send for samples of The Ready Reference 


Class Books. It is believed that you will find. them,more.suitable for your school than any 
other’ books published. 

Price of the School Edition... svss.s0z s. ies ssssdbedsssdreee (ists Ditiys snsctiteoe evecscees sovosbeee $1.50 a dozen. 
Price of the Tonohor’s BWaitiom.........:,,..00..ccssscescoss socseseoe sesevsees seeps socsesue sense 3.00 a dozen. 


The latter is for the use of the teacher at home. It calls for fuller information regarding 
the scholar. A pocket in the cover is supplied with blanks, ete. The use of the book:will give 
the teacher a better knowledge of his class, and will lead to better records for the school. 

Tf you send for a supply of either of these books, and, wpon examination, find them uneuit- 
able, you may return them, and the money will be refunded. 


THE READY REFERENCE RECORD BOOK. 


This is a book which, without requiring the entry of any superfluous matter, and with the 
services of a secretary Of ordinary skill, will enable a superintendentto have a full 
of the affairs of his school. It is @ convenient, simple, compact and complete book for Sunday- 
school records, If you send for a copy, 
it, and the money will be refunded, 


Price of size for 32 classes, or less eee sage ee beeesens enema 
Price of size for 50 classes, or legs.....:...........:.5.-..-- ty 


ee aeceee 


Larger sizes ale when desired. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


---81.00 

















New Development of 


New System of 
BIBLE STUDY, TEACHER TRAINING. 
IN CONNECTION W NOW NUMBERS 


7,500 MEMBERS. 


_ New members received at diy time. For information, address 
The Rev, Dr. JAMES A. WORDEN, See’y of S. 8. Work, 1834 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in 
condition, and have them af hon for reference, should ai a binder. Wien 
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aie EAST pty 4.Y. 


Vi MODEL SUPERIN TENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, #386 International Lesson Committee, 
H. Cray TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times, Price, bound in cloth, ick 
fine steel portrait, $1 00. 
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Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia Pa, 
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AND TEA 

Teaching Work, and the Other Work 
of the Bunday-school Teacher, by the Rev. Dr. H- 
Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School ‘Times. 
390 pages. Price, mailed, $1.50. 


or, TheSunday- 
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